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THE MUSICAL COURIER 











INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 

EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 

Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK, 


Caawectze Hans, New Youre. 
2634 Columbus 


Chereb 


Telephone 


ROSS DAVID, 


New York: Carmegie Hall 

Philade|; iia Bake: WPuilding, 1520 Chestnut St 
¥ 

M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 

Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
phy. N ‘al Courses in Public and Private School 
Musi Special aching for church trials. 

New York Scho 202 Carnegie Hall 

Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferte Place 


MARTHA B. GERMAN, 


HAND SPECIALIST 

(Treatment f strained nuscle-round hands, 
riving asticity and expansion.) 
t i ent iolinist ets Tues, and Fri., Car- 
acgic | N. ¥ Address 847 West End Ave 
Phone. Rive le 2 
PAUL SAVAGE 
OICE CULTURE 
804 Carnegie Hall, 


New York 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


BARITON! 


Voice ture Art f Singing 
tud Hall 
M re ft \ve.. New Rochelle, N. Y 
ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN 
() Tt TO 
ca f nging a Lyric Diction 
Te ‘ ) Carnegie Hall 
E. PRI N MILLER, 
Hii I VGING 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


PRIMA DONNA 
. t \ | Branches 
2 ines WW rv New York City 
ts em «8 Schuyler 
MAT 1] MT MOSS, 
OPRANO 
ssa River 
FLORENCE FE. GALE 
1ANIST 
Re erts 
struction each k Method 


sagt Columbus 


MORRIS, 


HATTIE CLAPPER 
ING I} BRANCHES 


*) adiwa ( ssth St 
1 7 ‘ hus 
FI oe RISTO! 
IN« 
‘ St.. New York 
Hi \ \MMEYER, 
W Mason 
I ON MUSICALES 
WW ath St 
ZIEGLER I> 11 f NORMAL SINGING, 
Mauer Anna | . ee rector 
Mec Opera House Bidg 425 Bway, New York 


Tel. 5468 Bryant. 





IENRIET 


PRANO 


TA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
\CHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera Howse. 
a1t84 Bathgate Ave Phone ;e67 Tremene 


43 adway 
siden 








SCHOOL OF SINGING AND PIANO, 


Lamperti Method of Singing taught by an expert 
pupil of Lamperti the elder. 


Address Mary W. Gilbert, 826 Carnegie Hall 


LAZAR SAMOILOFF, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Highly recommended by Chaliapine, Sammarco, 
Zerola and other famous artists. 
134 Carnegie Hall 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF Music, 
Special course for teachers and professionals. 
Degrees granted. Thorough course for beginners. 


Dr. E. Eberhard, Pres’t, 20 W. orst St., New 
York. (Thirty-fifth year.) 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 257 West togth Street 
"Phone, 810: Riverside 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


1a2 Carnegie Hall 





Stcnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING 


Studio: 6a East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 3747 Madison Square 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL 
Metropolitan Schools of Musical Art. 
Carnegie Hall, New York, and Newark, N. J 
Tel. 4778 Columbus. 


MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Aas’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York 


RECITALS ANI) INSTRUCTION 
Address Trinity Church, New York 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist, Piany Instruction 
professional and advanced singers 
Residence studio: 8: Morningside Ave., City 
‘Phone, 2:93-) Morningside 


Coach for 


HENRY SCHRADIECK, 

Fe 1 Prof. of Violin, Leipzig Conservatory. 
Head of Violin Dept., Amer. Institute of Applied 
Music, N. Y., and Combs Conservatory, Philadel. 





phia. Residence studio, 535 Wash'n Ave., Bklya 
JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
rENOR 
\\ th St N.Y, ! 434 Columbus 
Ma Rroadwa 
UDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
: al Rate 
S10 Carnecre Haut New Yor. 
WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING 
(Galin-ParieChevé Method.) 

Special preparations of church soloists. Normal 
course of schoo nusK Vocal Instruction— 
Choral Direction 
Address: Metropolitan Opera School, t4a5 Bway 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 


Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 24 Gramercy Park. z 
"Phone, 3187 Gramercy, New York City. 


BRUNO HUHN, 
TEACHER OF STYLE, DICTION AND REP- 
ERTOIRE FOR VOCALISTS. 


The Wollaston, 23: West o6th St.. New York. 
(Subway express station.) "Phone 8833 Riverside 





EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, 
PIANIST 
Choral Club Conducter 


Concerts. Instruction. 


1204 Carnegie Hall 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 


For 12 years leading baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera He ouse, will take a limited number of pupils 
this winter 
ment only 

068 West End Avenue, near gad St., 


Applicants to be seen by appornt- 


New York. 


CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH 
PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION. 


Monday and Thursday afternoons, Pouch Gallery 
Brooklyn 


133 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Send for circular 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescuetizxy Metmop. 


Studio: Carnegie Hall New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York 


HALLETT GILBERTE, 
TENOR—COMVPOSER 
“Spring Serenade.” “\ Rose and a Dream,” 
Minuet Le Phyllis.” ‘Two Roses,” sung by Mme 
melli 
Hotel Flanders, 133 W. 47th St. 
"Phone, 302: Bryant 





Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 
SPECIALTY Repertoire work with Concert 
Pianists, and the training of teachers. 
46 E. Indiana Street, Chicago, Il 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER 


15 Fast gad Street, near Madison Ave 
Phone 2187 Madison Square 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 
BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing Lectures and Recitals. 


130 Claremont Ave.. New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY, 
ACCOMPARIBE. 


With the “Musical Courier”; Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Bap Ba gy 2 New 
York. bas Ave.; Tel 92 Murray Hill. 


439 42 
Residenc Park Hill. Yonkers, N 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St.. New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 


Heathcote Hall, 609 West 114th St. New York 
Tel, 7814 Morningside. 
(Bet. Broadway and Riverside Drive.) 





JAMES P. DUNN, 

a and Organist, St. Patrick's Church, Jer- 
ny. Instruction, Piano, Organ, Theory and 

Sight inging. 


(Specialty Gregorian ant and 
Catholic urch Music.) 


Phone 2867-W Bergea. 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
CONTRALTO 
Voice Culture and Art of Singing. Concert end 


Oratorio Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet_ 
Phone: Columbus 1628 340 West s7th + 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 30 East 6ad Street 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 


SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals, Concerts, Instruction, 


Leschetizky Method. 2: East 75th Se, 
*hone, tto2 Lenox 


Mr. anv Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
163 East 62d St., 


Home Studio New Yort 


VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN PIANO—ALBE’ 
1186 Madison Ave. 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 


DANIEL VISANSKA, viournist, 


Returned from Berlin after nine years’ successfu 
concertizing and teaching, will accept engagemeny 


and a limited number of pup ils Address: 
889 St. Nicholas Ave., N. Y.; Phone, 3050 Audubur 
Mondays and Thursdays, 10 So. 18th St., Pile 


SONGS 
JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER 
FOR MEDIUM VOICE 
“Three Night Songs,” ““O Breath of the Golden 
Day,” “If 1 Were a Raindrop.” Mr. Kérstemer 
will receive pupils at his residence studio, The 
Belnord, B'way and 84th St.. New York. 


EDOUARD BLITZ, 
SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 
808 Carnegie Hall. 


Conductor Sys nphony Concerts 
Director Artistique Kursaal, Ostend, Belgium 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST 


Recitals—Lessons 
tington Chambers, Boston. 


Concerts 
Studio: so; H 


CARL FIQUE, — 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


Ex1nor Comstock Music ScHOoOL, 


A resident and day school. Leschetizky method 
Piano teachers all Leschetizky pupils. Vocal, Har- 
mony, Sight Reading, Ensemble laying, Lectures 
om current Operas. Classes Arranged in French 
Classic Dancin Literature and History of Art. 
Miss Etsworn Comsroce, tooo Madison Ave, N. Y. 


ANGEL AGNES CHOPOURIAN, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Oraterio—Concerts— Recitals—Instruction. 

864 Carnegie Hall. 





ELLA MAY SMITH, 
INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, 
HISTORY 
HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS 


Residence Studio: 60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, 
hio. Telephone, Automatic, 2294. 


MUSIC. 


EDYTHE SNOW HUNTINGTON 

Pianist. Teacher of Pianoforte. Leschetizh- 
method For booklet and terms and to 
lesson hours, address 4> Church St., Moutclaie, 
"Phone 824-] Morning hours may be en 
fer adults. Other studios—303 Carn 
N.Y. ‘Phone 1330 Col ambu us; 322 E, , 4 ront Se 
Plainfield, N. J. "Phone so1-R Plainfield. 


MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 
PIANIST 
Management. 


tea¢ Bway, N. Y. Cit 
143 Carnegie Hall, New Week. 


Antonia are 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


vot Carnegie Hall. 
Caia Aasrup Greene, Pinmiet. 
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: MIDDLETON 


4 


4073 Kenmore PE - Chicago, Ill. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Soloist Christ Methodist Episcopal Church 





E LUCILLE SC PRANO 
Address all Commani- 
cations te 
| L L E Ss. F. TROUTMAN 
Sixth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 





DALLMEYER RUSSELL 


PIANIST 


329 South Graham St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MARY WOODFIELD FOX) = 


PIANIST 
THE WELSH-SUTOR MANAGEMENT 
10 South 18th Street - ~- Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Residence, Hotel Grenoble Studio, Carnegie Hall, New York 


ARTHUR M. al baa 


BARITOR Ee 
Pine Arts Building ° 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season, Atlanta Philharmonic 
VIOLIN 


M 
A 
x Department 


Pormerly with Pit.sburg Orchestra 


SKIDMORE SCHOOL me ARTS 
Serategs Springs, 

















DIRECTOR OF 





FRANCES de VILLA BALL| 


SOLO PIANIST 
Instruction, LESCHETIZKY METHOD 
$75 CARNEGIE HALL ‘Phoes, 1360 Getom bee 


EDIIH WwW ATKINS 


GRISWOLD |: 


RA 
41 Bast S2d Street, “3 York 
"Phone, Plaza 3236 
Meesqumet; ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway 


Mme, Hildegard Hoffmann 


Orateric and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c 


STUMIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 Bast 150th Street New York City 


PAULINE MEYER Pianist 


Exel Mengnt.. Harry Calbertson Fine Arts Bidg,. Chicago 
Porsceal address, 3140 Vernon Ave. 


saay VVILLIAMS 


ARTISTIC SINGING 














Speciab zation of yous Production 
406 KIMBALL WALL. . CHICAGO 





914 St. James Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 
c Sole Harp Metro- 
A politan Opera Or- 
e ALZEDO i» © @ 
Manageme 
°o HARP{ Concerts & Recitals RENARD, 25 West 
s Instruction 42d St., New York 





x SHARP: —— 


SOPRANO 
L 5132 Kenmore Avenue - 


* LEGLER «us 


Dramatic Sepraso. Oratorios, Concerts 
= Address. 615-625 Orchestra Hall. Chicago, Il. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


RANO 
yon Recitals. 











tee. 
rasa N. State St. 


|THE STERNBERG 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 
Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St. Philadelphia 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster Brick Presbyterian Church, Coadector 
Mendelssehe Giee Cied. 412 FIFTH AVERUE, BEW YOR" CITY 


Mrs. THEODORE WORCESTER 
CONCERT PIANIST 


Address: 620 Orchestra Building, Chicago, Iti. 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


MOTLEY: 


bss Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral © 
I Hotel Bristol, 122 West ~~ St. 
@ Management. LeROY NETZEL 
114 West 72d Street . ee York 


> VIOLINIST 
Y 2502 North I7th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DUBINSKY 
ELSIE DE v0 TEACHER 


Address, 609A WOODLAND PARK 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
TELEPHONE SCOUGLAS, B45 


CAROLINE 


HUDSON~ 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Piymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


T. Carl WHITMER 


COMPOSITION - - ORGAN 
8429 WALNUT STREET, - PAM RTTSOURGN. PA. 
and Pennsylvania | College | for Women 


" KROEGER 


Director KROEGER SCHOOL of MUSIC 
Recitals and Lecture Recitals 
Masical Art Building , . _ ST. LOUIS. MO 




















PIANISTE 














ETTA EDWARDS 


Formerly of Boston 
Voice Calture and Repertoire 
4000 Delmar Boulevard 
St. Louls, Mo. 





SOPRANO 





D 

' ADORESS 

} 2314 Greadeay, few York 
Telephone, 4578 Scheyier 
Be 

SWEET S35 fg Dae WY. Geo. Dixon 
soa Plea Mulf x, Gilt = 
New York Bere. Jeanne oven Ny Edith — 


pag ny alk Belldiog 


Training (Including Actiea) 





»mGHIPMA 


TENOR 
Concerts, Oraterie. Recitals 
Rasagenest: M. H. HANSON 
437 Pitth Ave., New Yerk 





jones DOWNING {iio ite 
FOR SALE: Prigcipal Music Oesiers or Music Art Shep 
608 Fine Arts Building. : _Chicage, nl. 


JOHN B. MILLER Tenor 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OF BERLIN 
_ Endicott. Sist St. and Columbus Ave.. New York 


BARONESS LITTA von ELSNER 


ocal Syatruction 
502 Park Pn New York __Phone, 6792 Plazs 


KARL SCHNEIDER sm 


CONCERT and INSTRUCTION 
1708 Chestnut Street - ~- Philadeiphie Pa. 


N. V. PEAVEY 


Concert Pianist and Teacher and Coach 
99 Buclid Avenue, - - Sreskt n, N.Y. 
and 56 East 34th Street, ew York 











o LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
E715 Kimball Hall : - Chicago 


KATHERINE ALLAN LIVELY 


PIANIS 
Tel.. Drexel 7815 3 East 45th St.. Chicago 


PAUL GU ND Pach 


249 West 104th Street Phone, Riverside 5924 
Accompanist 


MABEL HUGHES Src: 


515 Lexington Ave.. New York Telephone. 1663 Murray Hit! 
INSTRUCTION 


ALTA MILLER Mezo-Sopran 


Concerts, Recitals, Teaching 
1707 HINMAN AVE., EVANSTON, CHICAGO 


Tel nc, Evanston 318 


THEODORA STURKOW 
= bt bP Et 


Contreito, 

Oratorio, 
5 Recitals, 
H Concerts 
E Address: 4173 Lake Ave., Chicago Phone, Oakland 3246 
RR Exclusive Managemest : HARRY COLbERTSON 


Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 


FRANK WALLER, esa 


hactetant Caonductes & 





























tn Paris enttl September 15th. © fos Sanne feet 


THE BEETHOVEN TRIO 


M. Jennette Loudon Otte B Reehrbore Carl Braeckner 
“~~ Vielis elle 
rt Date peeroee, ie. M. J. LOUDON, yo 
629 rine ‘Arts Bul cHaic Go, HICAGO, ILL. 


Mie POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 
MANAGEMENT: 
WALTER BR. ANDERSON 
5 West 38th St., New York 


LEON RICE, Tenor 


ORATORIO CONCERT RECITAL 
The Beinord, Broadway = 86th Street 
‘New York 
Engagements may be = thrush any musical 


Personal Representative: DIXIE HINES, 
402 Broadway 


sFRIEDBERG 


> Exclusive representative Concert Dir. Leon 
ard, Berlin, Mer. distinguished artists. 
1425 B’way. "Phone, 1374 ‘Bryaat. 











JORGE C. BENITEZ 





BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING 


“Benitez I consider eminently suited to impart 


the art of singing in all its branches. Students 
who diligently work with him will find great bene 
| fit thereon” "—Emtiso oe Gooorza, 


‘Phone, 6621 Columbes 


Geraldine DAMON 


i 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Wallace Baildiog. Pittsborgh 


165 West 71st Street West 7ist Street 











Not all may become Artists, but every one may 


be taught to sing artistically 


HAGGERTY-SNELL | & 


TEACHER OF VOCAL MUSIC 2881 Broadway, New York 


WALTER 5 


sca KNODLE 


TUDIO OF MUSIC 
1523 Gansteen Street - 

Violinist 
351 W. S7th St. 


KRIENS Phone, 6391 Col. 


HANS MERX 


GERMAN LIEDER SINGER 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 142$ Broadway, New York 


Antonio FROSOLONO 


Pupils accepted at Residence Stadio 
1227 East 44th Place, Chicago, fl Pheons, Drexel S079 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR LYRIC GLEE CLUB 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti 7, P 2 do 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN DENNIS 


MEHAN 


SUMMER SESSION FOR SINGERS 
July 8th to August 17th 
Tel.. 5046 Columbas Sulte 70, Carnegie Hall 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


FROM 850 UP 


JOHN MARKERT & CO., 
33 West 8th St.,N.Y. 


2 3 BERGEY 


TENOR 


MRS. BERGEY, Pianiet 
Teachers of Singing and Plano 
) $00-601-602 Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ii! 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Violas, Cellos an« Bows 


Highest Grade Italian 
and Silver Strings, 


Phitadeiphia, Pa. 
Composer 





Concert 
Violinist 




























Leather String Case free 
with $1.00 purchase 


Artistic Repairing 


S. PFEIFFER 


1368 Broadway, near 37th St., New York 


PAULINE SMITH 


Pupil of SBRIGLIA, with JEAN DE RESKE and NORDICA 
Voice Specialist Itallan Method 
1520 Chestuat Street Philedelphis 


e TEAL. Panis 


L 620 Addison Ave., Chicago 


| 














wt MIURPHY 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 

For concert engagements apply te 

The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 





TEACHER OF SINGING 


VIGTOR HARRIS | 


THE BEAUFORT 
1 West S7th Street 
Tel. 3053 Colombes 


IN ALL ITS BRANCH 





VIRGIL 


Summer School ¥, 
June 25 to July 27 


Teacher's Certificate Given 


Send Post Card for Summer School Catalogue 


Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director, 42 West 76th Street . ° 


New York 





sinaios RAGNA 


Kimball Hall 
Chicago 


LINNE 








GWILYM MILES 


BARITONE 


Oratorio and Concert 
Recitals 
STU0I: O17 CARNEGIE BALL 


A Few Advanced Puplis Acce 
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|The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The H.P.Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 














GVEREIt re Pan 


THE = one COMPANY 


Owners ot 
THE EVERETT PIANO CO., Boston 



























C INCINNATI Cc ONSE NSERVATOR\ of MU SIC. ESTABLISHED 186 


Clara Baul Directres 


instructs, trains and educates after the best methods of 
Foremost European Conservatories. The faculty num- 
bers some of the leading Musictans and Artists of today. 
Elocution MUSIC Languages 
Location ideal with respect to home comfort and lux- 
ertous cusveantengs, and most completely 
~uipped buildings devoted to music tn America. Day 
and resident students may enter at any time. Iilas- 
trated Catalogue FREER. 
MISS CLARA BAUR 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 











Highland Ave., Oak St and Burnet Ave.. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 








Piano—Johkn J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 

Alien Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Singing—Karieton Hackett, Ragna Linne, David Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 

D. Duggan, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John Dramatic Art—Maud A. Miner. 

T. Read JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
Organ—Wilhelm Middelechulte Catalogue mailed free. 





ARANICH & BACH 


propuce > IANOS 


OF THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TYPE 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
233 to 245 East 23d Street NEW YORE 


| STERLING Eases 


High Standard of Construction 
DERBY, CONN. 

















For correct tone values 
—The Conover Piano. 


Send for Catalog 


The Cabte Company. 








Manufacturers 


[ucago 


























M. ELFERT FpOR! 


f it 
trand Opera Tenor dramatic (Sc (' ‘Seala” wlian) Milan) 


Teacher 
of 
Singing 


STUDIOS: 
104 West 79th St... New York 





Pais GAD MAN fc" 


Concert and Recita! af with Hoste Famed Singers 
8 Own Compositio an American Indiap Music- 
ms é.. WAGNER. Associate we 





Commercial rast Dotidiag. ‘sa5i Graken, cor. 4ist teh. - York City 
a VIOLINIST 
and Instruction 


Stadio at New York Institute of Muste, 


S60 West End Avenue, New York 





~ VIRGIL 


Virgil School of Music 
45 East 224 St., New York 
Spring Term Begins March 25th 
Enrollment, March 239d 
SEND FOR PROSPECTUS 








Assistant to Mr. Oscar Sazncer 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Interpretation and Artistic Finish 


"Phone, 4881 Lenox 124 East o2d St., New York 


KIRK TOWNS baritone 


Member Board of Directors Chlcage Musical College 








 s eat Felten | 
Z J 4 HI appa" |§ 


VON STEIN 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


lncerp. Nov., 1907 
HEINRICH VON STEIN, President 





LESCHETIZKY =i. 


HAROLD NASON, Director 





1712-14 Chestnut Street . Philadelphia 

s BUTLER ercx: 

N Concerts 
Puplis Accepted 


” tiene - Chicago, Ill. 














HARRY CULBERTSON, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicage 


STANDARD THOMAS 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
American Representative of the 
KING CLARK STUDIOS OF BERLIN 


Mme. VET TA-KARST 


The Free “‘Porward"’ 
oS ae ES Rethad teanmswation 


Nine years abroad with the world’s greatest 
masters. The value of Mme. Karst's work is 
recognized by the foremost artists; singers of in- 
is Weoes fame seek her instruction and -advice. 


Weguen de School of Music Musica! Art Bulidi 
+ LOUIS, MO. ” 


MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


VIOLINIST 
Direction: — SAWYER 
1425 Broadway . New York 




















LOCAL. MANAGER 
Chicago, ti. 


; GARTON 


323 S. Wabash Avenue, 








JOINT RECITALS 
SIBYL JAMES G. 
SAMMIS-MacDERMID 
Cc tot 


Oratorio and Orchestra! Engagements. Flee Arts Bidg., Chicage 


manciRET KEYES 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT, ORATORIO and RECITALS 
Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
i West 34th Street, New York 
Persoaal Address, 2469 Breadway “Phone, 4848 River 


“WILD se 


KIMBALL MALL, 243 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 























INSTRUCTION 
PIANO ORGAN 
CONDUCTOR—Apelle Musical Clab Mendelssobs Clad 
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E GARCIA FAMILY. 


TWO REMARKABLE GENERATIONS OF VOCALISTS. 


BY ARTHUR M. ABELL. 




































































our score years ag n June, 1832, Manuel Garcia the singers of such world-wide renown. During his stay in Ww the singers wet re ers of his wn fa \ ‘ 
elder, the founder of the famous family of singers, passed \ ne other 
away in Paris, aged fifty-seven. His daughter, who was irber 
i world-famous as Madame Malibran and died at the early f i the part 
age of twenty-eight, was perhaps the greatest vocal genius , was then 
that ever lived His other daughter, Pauline Viardot t s son, Man 
Garcia and his son Manuel Garcia, wh lied in London Garcia, nee 
ive years ago, aged 102, were two of the greatest voca n € Su 
teachers in the annals of musi Jenny Lind was a pupil Garcias ad 
»f Manuel Garcia, J: : . 
Born at Seville on January 22, 1775, this remarkabk on of Italia 
man, Manuel Garcia the elder, began his career by singing e perforn es j 
in the boys’ choir at the cathedral of his native town. At Sta " rn 
the age of seventeen he had alrea ly made a reputation a i 1 the 
i singer, composer and orchestr nductor. In 1791 an York pr ‘i 
intermezzo entitled “Tonadilla f his composition, w , the 
i given at Cadiz with great success. He sang the tenor part ‘ f 
in this work himself and his beautiful voice and extraordi \ Gat 
nary technical facility wer: laimed with su warmt etirin private 
| that he wrote numerous other compositions of this kind § 
j which were produced at Madrid, Having won a national t 7 at 
reputation, he left Spain and made his debut in Paris i nw arric 
1808. His success was so pronounced that he was the talk l A inder h 
of the hour and soon became great cial favorite It 
® was through Garcia that the Parisians first became ac ‘ i was ' 
MANUEL VINCENTE DEL POPOLO GARCIA 
. 
; 
quainted with Spanish musi for he had mposed a4 
9 , a MADAME MALIBRAN (1808-189¢ 
monodrama of which the mus! ad a strong national fla ree | ' int f 
voring. It was received by the Parisians with great en ; axe baie se :  Regeaeln rift Aye noon teen” nee m tinguished Belwiar nist f ler g 
thust:asm In 1811 Garcia sited Italy, where his singing has ever seer < f ' ying 
made so profound an i ression that the King appointed ea eat 8 
4 him solo tenor among ins of his court. It was fennel Gas 
in Italy that Garcia brought out his opera, “I! Califfo ¢ Sate Jacquina Sit , : 
Bagdad,” which established his reputation as a composer mn ochre ndae 4 g Mi | 
He composed numerous operas, of which this was the most suddenly re nes e stag vor 
successful eclaring . Lote , 
He did not allow composition to interfere with his career narente. relucte . esced et 
as a vocalist, however, and in spite of his great successes : event it was t 
not yet being thoroughly satisfied with his vocal achieve a "7 ne ' ‘ ‘ 
ments, he perfected himself with Anzani, with whom he taking the veil —_ — t oe 
acquired such an astonishing technical facility that Rossini we ow wi ske the . y ' 
whose friendship he had won, was inspired by his singing they were t enounce the wor la 
to write the role of Count Almav‘va for him. Garcia's quina Sitch w the of 1 ' 
singing of this role with all of the original embellishments tended an operat ovlaemenes : 
at the premicre of the “Barber of Seville,” and also later na She wa erie awa . , 
in Italy and in France, i him in no small degree im ahe ‘ ntance and 
mediately to popularize Rossini nmortal opera. I have y her he grace that they { 
~ heard but one tenor sing in public the part as originally - | girl now 
written and he could accomplish it only by the employmen taking t 1 the tw , 
of falsetto. There is no living tenor who had the technical e stage aga +} ‘ 
proficiency of Manuel Garcia the elder ert rally beautif ' 
By 1819 Manuel Garcia was a European celebrity and . G : elder 
for the next five years he was in great demand and sang Gfty-tw ¢ ballet } ' 
with brilliant success at all of the principal opera houses € other 1 ‘ 
yn the Continent and London. It was during thes twenty of the ett we writt . 
years, too, that he founded the school of singing, whic! n Italian and eight in Frenc! ' str 





was destined to become so celebrated and to turn out PAULINE VIARDOT-GARCIA was exceedingly severe and tax nd even his daug 
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found it impossible 





W all » genius, 
t ip nis 
{s a singer he possessed not only a voice of remarkable 
ne, but a vocal technic such as has proba- 
led before or since and, furthermore, 
perament. When singing on the stage he 
ered i the spirit of the role with such terrific earnest- 
\ Ma ! Vhno often Sang the part 
Othello in Rossini’s opera, frequently 
yrtal terror of him at each 
so fierce was the rage that he worked him 
eared he would really strangle her in 
lo sing or study with Garcia the 
vas, i! d, a hard school, but what results! 

{ Gat Jr., upheld the traditions of his father 

| carri t the great work that he had begun. On 

uM evements was the invention of the laryngo 
difficult to realize that this man, who was 

rn in 18 was a European celebrity before Abraham 
9 Darwin or Chopin or Schumann were even 

eard of. And yet they went to their graves, some of 
em more than half a century ago, crowned with immor- 
ty, while Manuel Garcia was still teaching in London 

1 yo? 

Malibran reer was meteori She made her public 
le in Lond on June 7, 1825, as Rosina in “The Bar 
er of S é ring the same phenomenal success that 

peated in New York few months later. In the 

a S2¢ ‘ was married to Malibran, as mentioned 

ifter he became bankrupt the following year 

he left him and returned to Europe alone. Her real 
reer on the Continent of Europe began with her Paris 

lebut, whi cccurred on January 14, 1828, when she 
ang the title role in Rossini’s “Semiramis.”” Her success 
vas phenomenal, and thenceforth, until] her premature 
death in 1836, she was the idol of the nations, Her voice 
i6 a mezzo-soprano of the rarest timbre, and under the 
evere regime of her father it had been developed to an 
xtraordinary degree of perfection. Naturally extremely 
musical, she possessed wonderful dramatic instincts, and 
vas probably the most willful, capricious singer on the 
tage ever known; but as her spontaneous outbursts wer: 


tided by wnerring artistic and musical instincts, she gave 


erformances both vocally and histrionically that seemed 
divine improvisations 
Malibran’s sister, Pauline Garcia, who married Viardot 
ind became famous as Madame Viardot-Garcia, was no 
in inspired genius like her older sister, but she was, never 
ele 1 vocalist of extraordinary powers. In _ her 
nger years her singing created a sensation wherever she 
heard throughout Europe During the sixties and 
entice he maintained a summer-home at Baden-Baden 
here he gave weekly musicales that were attended by 
German Emperor and Empress, Bismarck, Moltke and 
of the musical celebrities who | appened to be in Baden 
len at the time Madame von Garcia’s school of sing 
Par ecame world-famous and its achievement 
yn tim ire so well known that they 
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need no further mention. The Garcia family stands out 
unique in the history of music. Never before or since 
have so many vocalists of world-wide renown been mem- 
bers of any one family, and this circumstance is all the 
more astonishing when we consider that they represented 
two succeeding generations of that family. 

The accompanying rare and interesting photographs of 
the Garcias were kindly placed at my disposal by Gustave 
Garcia, of London, who as the son of Manuel Garcia, Jr., 
represents the third generation of the family. He in turn, 
has children of mature age, representing the fourth gen- 
eration, but the great vocal gifts of the family became 
extinct, it seems, with the late Madame Pauline Viar- 
dot-Garcia, the last member of the second generation. 





Frankfurt's Conservatory. 

Herewith is shown a picture of the famed Hoch Con- 
servatory of Frankfurt-am-Main, and the building might 
well serve as a model of what a music school should look 
like. The institution was founded in accordance with the 
testamentary wish of Dr. Joseph Paul Hoch, a celebrated 


Frankfurt lawyer, who bequeathed. all his fortune toward 

















THE FAMOUS HOCH CONSERVATORY 


the furtherance of the enterprise. Its first director was 
Joachim Raff, whose faculty included also Clara Schu- 
nann, Julius Stockhausen and Bernhard Cossmann. It is 
i fact worth recording, that in the 1911-12 annual booklet 
sent to THe Musicat Courter by the Hoch Conservatory, 
the figures show that the school had 6095 pupils last year, 
f whom only one was an American! 
Critics Vote Nicoline ‘Ledeler a Success. 

The following newspaper notices indicate that Nicoline 

Zedeler, the violinist, has achieved success with the music 


ritics and the public: 


Miss Nicoline Zedeler made a decp impression by her playing and 
oved the possessor of notable technical skill and fine sense of 
nterpretation Chicago (111.) Inter Ocear 


One of the greatest pleasures of the concert was the appearanec: 


of Miss Nicoline Zedeler, a violinist of great ability. She seem 

- 

generously gifted with both temperament. and intelligence St. Pau! 
(Minn.) Pioneer 

Miss Nicoline Zedele ed the most interesting artist of te 


vening. Her playing was marked by ease and finish of execution, 


beautiful tone and charm and grace of phrasing.--Omaha, Neb. 
a 
Miss Zedel showed her power to hold enra‘tured a dise-imin 
ting audience Des Moines (la.) Leader 
Miss Nicoline Zedeler’s violin solos were altogether entrancing 


naking it patent that she is a mistress of technic and full of the 
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MAESTRO FRANZ EMERICH 
and MADAME TERESA EMERICH 


PUPILS PREPARED FOR THE OPERATIC 
AND CONCERT STAGE 


VOCAL 
INSTRUCTION 


Some Distinguished PUPILS of MAESTRO and MME. EMERICH: 


DaLMORES, tenor, Metropolitan Opera Co. and Covent Gar 
Lohengrin of Bayreuth festival 


MARLES 
len 
Apam Dipur, basse, Metropolitan Onera Co 
Francis Mactennan, tenor, Berlin Royal Opera 
ans TANrter, tenor, Royal Opera, Karlsruhe 
Franz Ecenierr, baritone, Berlin Royal Opera 
Frorence WICKHAM, mezzo-soprano. Metropolitan Opera Ce. 
Paut Krrret, tenor, Vienna imperial Opera 
CavaLtrere Marto SaMMARCO, baritone, Met: opolitan Opera Co. and 
Covent Garden 


INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN ENGLISH, 


marked * ere those of pupils of Mme. Emerich 


Telephone, Amt Wilmersdorf No. 2067 


Putwam Grrswotp, basso, Metropolitan Opera Co 

Marcarerite MAT2ZeNAUER, mezzo-soprano, Munich Royal Opera and 
Metrorolitan Opera, New Yo 

*Herena Forrt, soprano, Dresden Royal Opera 

*Davipa Hess. soprano, Stockholm Royal Opera 

"Frances Rose. soprano, Berlin Royal Opera; mext season, Metro- 
politan Opera Co 

Marcetta Linpw, the famous concert singer 


GERMAN, FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
BERLIN, W. W. Nicolsburgerplatz 





temperament that the successful violin artist must pessess.—Winona 
(Mich.) Leader. 





Miss Nicoline Zedeler is an artist of rare ability —Dubuque (la) 
Times. 


Miss Nicoline Zedeler held her audience spellbound by her play- 
ing.—Albany (N. Y.) Leader 

From a purely artistic standpoint nothing surpassed the wonder- 
ful violin work of Miss Zedeler.—E! Paso (Tex.) Herald. 





It remained for Miss Zedeler to take the house by storm with her 
violin playing. Perfect technic, soulfulness and beauty of tone and 
harmonics marked her work.—Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette. 





Cadman Agrees. 


Denver, Col., July 8, 1912 

To The Musical Courier: 

Let me thank you for the timely article anent the pub- 
lisher and the composer which appeared in a recent issue 

Tue Musicat Courrer. You state the exact truth with 
regard to the relations which exist between the creator of 
the music and he who makes it possible for the creation to 
be scattered broadcast and be judged by the public. The 
publisher is not a robber as the Rev. Sapir thinks in his 
letter to you, and you have given him the publisher's side 
in a fashion that cannot be disputed. I think if more 
composers worked in conjunction with their publishers, 
giving them aid from time to time,—and suggestions, 
(providing these suggestions are sane and practical, and 
providing of course, the publishers are willing to take the 
composer’s ideas,) it would be better for both parties. 
Much can be done to strengthen the relations between 
composer and publisher and a “Society for the Promotion 
of Mutual Understanding Between Composer and Pub- 
lisher” might not come amiss. At any rate there is room 
for the education of the composer along such lines—some 
sort of movement that will overcome the mania that every 
composer is downtrodden and every publisher is a robber. 
We can stand more editorials from your pen on this sub- 
ject. Sincerely, 

Cuartes WAKEFIELD CapMAN 





Lilian Carlismith in Kingston. N. Y. 

Lillian Carllsmith (Mrs. William Allen Kissam), the 
concert contralto, is in Kingston, N. Y., where she is con- 
valescing after a severe illness. Mrs Carllsmith will re- 
main in the mountains until autumn, when she is to resume 
her engagements. During the coming season the singer is 
to give a recital in New York. 





Xaver ScharwenKa in Switzerland. 
Xaver Scharwenka, the eminent composer-pianist, will 
spend the remainder of the summer at Tarasp, Switzer- 
land. . 





Abells in Switzerland. 
Arthur M. Abell (Berlin representative of Tue Musicar 
Courter) and Mrs. Abell are in Switzerland, spending 
their vacation, 
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Eleventh Biennial Norwegian Saengerfest. 











bar N Duk fuly . giz (issian 
fhe musical event in North Dakota last week was thx [win Porte Singers—Gustaf Flaaten, Direc 
eleventh biennial saengerfest of the Norwegian Singers’ 
Association of America. There were a chorus of 1,000 
voices, four soloists and a symphony orchestra of thirty 
five players. Jessie Hazelton Askegaard, soprano; Lillian 


Landkjending ‘ 
Grand Chorus—Solo, G. Holmauis 

SATURDAY, JULY 13 
Seenes Pittoresques (Angelus-Fete, Boheme) Massenc? 


Orchestra 


C. Wright. pianist; Mildrid I. Romsdahl, soprano, and  Brudefarden j .Reisiger 
Gustaf Holmquist, ‘basso cantante, were the artists who Grand Chorus 
. : : lo oi que, j’ obert | able everbe:t 
assisted the mass chorus in the concerts on Friday, July ober, toi que, j'aime, Robert le D Meyerbe 
Ss Jessie Hazelton Askegaard, sopran 
12, and Saturday, July 13. Den store Hoide flok ...... ( 
rhe program for these two days follows: Grand Chorus—Solo, G. Holmquist 
FRIDAY, JULY Toreador song (Carmen) . ° ee Bizet 
Overure, Le Domino Noir en ‘ ~.-Auh 1 Gustaf Holmquist 
Orchestra—H. M. Rudd, Director En Vaarnat Oscar Bor 
Gav Agt .-+.s> eeerteersere e Alfred Paulsor R. BR. V. S. S. Ass’n Dr. Vistaunet, Directing 
Grand Chorus—Emi!l Biorn, Director Hor oss Svea : Wennerberz 
Hear Ye Israel (Elijah) ‘ Pee Mende!s o! Grand ¢ 
Mildrid I. Romsdahl, Soprano Konge Kvadet (Sigurd Jorsalfa fine 
Olaf Trygvason ....... e's 5 Se Reisig Grand Chores—-Sele. Eivind Borsus 
Winnesheik County Norsk: Sangerforbund Fantasia, Traumbilder ” ee a 
Carlo A. Spirate, Director Cicel, ence 
Prologue . Leoncavall Sangen Har Lyening Alfred Paulse 


Gustav Holmquist 


Grand Chorus— Sol G. Holmquist 
Naar Fjordene Blaaner ... eevee eho \lfred Paulson ¥ 
ee. te ae : om Oh! Had I Jubal’s Lyre—Joshu: Handel 
Chicago Norwegian Singers’ League -' : 
N Kvadet (S iJ if Gr Prelude, Cycle of* Life Ronald 
Norrona ade Sigurd Jorsalfar; ; arieg 
orrona vadet (Sig d aita s A Birthday Wnetinta 


Grand Chorus—Solo—Fivind Borsum 
Tessie Hazelton Askegaard 


Serenata, Love in Idieness Macbeth 
Norwegian Dance : Da Grieg Tordenskold +. Selmer 
Orchestra Minneapolis Singer Union—Erik Oulie, director 

Du Lann iets kaa : tas ‘ ... Signe Lund Kamrat ..... : .. Korling 
Grand Chorus—Orchestra Accompaniment En Sangers Bon Reisiger 

En Sommerdag “ ohcan Kjcrult Sotargossen LindblaJ 

Mor .. eb eaedees Heinrich Matius G. Holmquist 

Ballade, Knud Larvard Neils Gad Landkjending Gries 


ad Hetnquict. Grand Chorus—Solo, G. Holmquist 


Vets 02 ksvoccetenas eebdoesesse Johannes Haarkk 

ive és s—Solo, ( yma —al dire > 

Grand Chorus ;. Holmquist —H wom, SRTOCIND Fargo music lovers turned out en masse to enjoy the 
lew elsker dig . Grieg The a A ' Sp , : : 
lam GP GME cctisccs ea ; ‘ Hallstrom anees treat. iS study of the programs shows that while 
Geed Bye ... ‘ © ERS oe Tosti the Scandinavian composers were honored, the directors 


Mildrid I. Romsdah! also favored the composers of other lands 





Thomas Farmer, a Rising American Baritone. was 0 excellent as to call for a final encore.—Kingston Daily I 
America has reason to feel proud of its new and manly ™*" March 7, 191 
race of singers, college bred, wholesome, ambitious and The baritone solos by Thomas Farmer. of New York. were: “0 
extraordinarily endowed with voice and intelligence. Into God Have Mercy,” from the oratorio “St. Paul.” “Caro Mio Ben,’ 
this, inspiring galaxy of educated men singers Thomas Mother 0’ Mine,” by Tours, and “Gypsy Trail,” by Galloway, wer 


Farmer has been admitted, and he promises to help adorn 
the guild. 

Mr. Farmer's ancestors were from New England. Ben 
Franklin was one of the forebears of the family, and there 
are other names pre-eminent in various lines to which the 
Farmers of this day trace their line. Like so many New 
Englanders, the Farmers of this branch emigrated to 
Michigan, and it was in Grand Rapids where Thomas 
Farmer was born. 
where Mr. Farmer began his musial education by studying 


Later the family removed to Detroit, 


the violin assiduously and by singing in the boy choirs of 
the Protestant Episcopal churches. He had a marvelously 
sweet voice as a boy, and as is the case with many boy 
sopranos, as Farmer grew to manhood the voice changed 
into a superb baritone; it has been called “an Italian 
voice,” since it is of a peculiar rich, mellow and human 
quality, with the corresponding healthful vocal chords 
Such a voice naturally is heard at its best in music written 
in the bel 
tenor” nor a bass. 


canto style. It is a true baritone, not a “near 


Thomas Farmer is a graduate of Cornell University, and 
next to his love for family and art he holds his alma mater 
dearer than anything else in this world. Mr. Farmer has 
Although h 
took up electrical and mechanical engineering, his love for 
music never waned; to the contrary, he seemed more than 
ever to be swayed by it. Fellow students and friends in 
other walks of life greatly admired the young singer's 
voice. Since leaving the university Mr. Farmer has sung 
in a number of concerts; has had appearances with the 
Brooklyn Apollo Club, under the direction of John Hyatt 
Brewer, and in oratorio, a school of singing in which the 
young baritone has already distinguished himself 

More recently Mr. Farmer has pursued his vocal studies 
with Francis Stuart at Carnegie Hall and he is today one 


sung with the Cornell University Glee Club 





THOMAS FARMER 


ch enjoved his selections of so ried a program and hi 
of Mr. Stuart’s most promising professional singers ieniceiitins ts ‘lemme; heated - a i 
For the coming season Mr. Farmer will be under the Kingston Daily Leads 
management of Antonia Sawyer. He is to sing several —— 
times in New York and Boston in the early winter, and Mr. Farmer delighted all. He had excellent comma and 


d is a finished artiet Kingston Daily Express 


he may be induced to give a joint recital with some other 
singer or instrumentalist. 

The following extracts from criucisms refer to Thomas 
Farmer's singing at a concert in Kingston, N. Y.: 


Lambert Here. 

Alexander Lambert, the pianist and pedagogue, arrived 
from Europe last Thursday and will spend the balance of 
the summer in and near New York. He brought the news 
that Alma Gluck is studying with Jean de Reszke and that 
the latter said he had been engaged by Andreas Dippe!l for 


Thomas Farmer, baritone, gave with a full, rich voice the plead 
ing. “O God Have Mercy” (oratorio “St. Paul"), by Mendelssohn 
taking the dramatic climaxes well. However, he charmed his hear 
ers in the old Italian “Caro Mio Ben” and in Tours’ incomoarabk 
setting of “Mother o° Mine.” This was given a truly artistic and 


heartfelt rendition The last number, Galloway's “Gypsy Trail.’ operatic appearances m America next winter 
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Leipsic, 


E. PUYAN 


Address care ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway - - New York 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Second American Tour 
Management R. E. Johnston Chas. L. Wagner aagetete manages 
Commercial Trust Building, B'way and qist St. New York 


iene CENEE 


WORLD-FAMED DANCER 
Assisted by VOLININ and a SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


— ny Sy at , Metpepeiiten Opera House, Tuesday, Dee. 3d 
M anagement Johnston Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 
Commercial Tron Building, B'way and 4:st St.. New York 


SACHS - HIRSCH 


BRILLIANT YOUNG PIANIST 

Second American Tour 
Management R. E. Johnston Chas. L. Wagner, asa ciate manager 
Commercial Trust Building, Bway and 4iet St, New _¥e ork 


Summer School of Vocal Music 


Madame von KLENNER 


America’s Representative of the great Garcia Method 
Announces her usual Summer School at 
POINT CHAUTAUQUA - - New York 
Repertoire, Languages, methods of teaching, Operatic 
and Oratorio Tradit on, Interpretation Reci ais. 
Address tor Particulars, POINT CHAUTAUQUA, New York 


Viola McLAURIN- READY 


Colorature Soprano 
Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, 
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New York 


NAMARA-TOYE 


LYRIC-COLORATURA-SOPRANO 
Second American Tour 
“A Great peesans Singer.” Engaged by New York Philharmoni 
iety—-N. Y. Mozart Society—Plaza Musicales, etc 
Mane hE E Johnston Chas. L. Wagner, associate manage: 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 4i:st St., New York 


8.6 KNOWLES 


AN EVENING OF TRAVELAUGHS 


Ten Sunday Evenings at the Lyric Theatre. 

ndia—China—J apan—et< 

Management R. E. Johnston Chas, L. Wagner, associate manager 
ommercial Trust Building, B’way and «ist St, New York 
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Eng July 5, t912 
wa troduced to the London 
Za n nchita” presented at 
( . , as f WwW 
! juinia Tarquin 
Signor Schiavazz 
Amy Evans 
Jane Bourgeois 
Betty Booker 
-Edith Clegg 
(,aston Sargeant 
(,aston DSargean 
Dante Zucchi 
Dante Zucchi 
A. I Sérar 
André Gilly 
Hlortense Verbist 
VM. Anbrosu 
proclaims the neo-Italianism of its 
I pr ‘les, in the emotional fervor ot 
y ed, which, though of a somewhat 


spanish, l'rench, and Itahan entering into tts 


in character. It is how 





n Aly 4 
larly interesting story, nor particularly 
n its basic significance. It revolves around the 
¢ pl wre f changing one's mind, which 
f tional feminine prerogative the uninitiated 


rettist is trie to make out as a very deep psychologi 


endeavored to translate into 


ng witl yme few phases of all that 

nay and does sometimes mean in 

id adju imdrum affairs of life, 

the it ol the commonp ace, tor most 
ariety of life comes from not keep'ng promises 


given by the lady 
plied than expressed, but 
granted and later 
ed t rcible means of fisticuffs on his lady-love to 
things his way And 
ite ith seeming grace tut before this edi 
erat imax reached the strong “love interest” 
idered by members 
neo-ltalianisn chool, to be of pre 
etting f the slums to music, 

t be denied that “Conchita” is many if any 
mm the tegory of slumology, may be 

n f mu s dominant aestheti 
extremely interesting as an example 
peratic writing toward 
ninance and the non-vocal voice hne In 
es never vocalize and rarely sing, if 
slight differentiation The 
itlining, delineating, illustrating and 
rchestra and very effective or 


rough hardly ever does it reach to 


ensity of expression demanded by the story, 
nal debauc! The work calls for 

ters, and would 1 marvelously 

with two great actors who under 
emotion through the arts of panto 

e necessity of either the vocal 

word \ new forn f opera, a kind of 
n which the great symphonic orchestra 

vith the great histrionic and pantomime 





t 


arts, dispensing entirely with the voice, would seem to be 
he next logical step in operatic advancement. For in place 
of adding one tithe to the intelligent concept of modern 
operatic works, the voices are a confusing intrusion. They 
there being so little of singable nature 
written for voices. But under the falsely applied term 
“declamation,” singers are required to omit tones and series 
of tones that in character are nothing more nor less than 
a species of ranting and raving, screaming and whistling 
which makes of their very presence an aggravating nui- 
declamatory capacity 


so rarely sing, 


sance. And, also, in the use of the 
of the composers have made no advancement com- 
mensurate with that which they have made in other 
technic. Seldom or never, in the 
inflection and 


voice, 


branches of operatic 


contemporary opera, do the rise and 
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fall of the vocal tone or tones agree with the word or 


words in the expression of their respectively 


In these modern 


group ot 
inherent characters yperas the voice has 
little or nothing to do with the emotional significance, in 
the better sense; the phase, even if vocal, having nothing 
in harmony with the thought expressed by the text. As 
to the purely sensuous charm and beauty of the purely 
vocal tone, there is so little chance given the singer for its 
display, it being smothered and snuffed out by the or 
chestra, even though it may seem to be of some importance 
score that the singers themselves neglect to make 


To the above réferred 


im the 
of these rare occurrences 
to class belongs “Conchita.” There are 


episodes, but little or nothing for the voices 


the most 
some wonderful 
orchestral 
Both principals should have been fine actors, 
intuitive dramatic 


instead of 


which, neither showed any sense, or 
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trained histrionic ability. And neither had any timbre or 
quality of voice for the work allotted them in solo and 
duet numbers, and so, like many of their confréres they 
are hastening the day and helping to sound the death knell 
of the singer’s entire exit from grand opera; for not 
having the great favors, they are careless of being thank- 
ful for small ones extended them, and so by and by they 
won't have any given them—in the opera of the future. 


| nn 

An interesting event at the London Opera House, was the 
appearance of Jeanne Jomelli, as Leonora in “Trovatore,” 
Friday, July 5. The music of -the part of Leonora is em- 
inently fitted for Madame Jomelli’s voice, and she gave a 
reading of the role in harmony with all its best traditions 
Her characterization in every sense, in the beauty of her 
voice and its great flexibility, and in the histrionic demands 
were one and all of the highest degree of artistic worth, 
and worthy to inspire the greatest respect for the versa- 
tility of her attainments. In the prison scene her voice in 
timbre and quality was in a perfect accord with the demands 
of the tragic and somber mood and situation. Augusta 
Doria as Azucena, a part in which she has had many 
triumphs, realized all the possibilities, but not the same 
can be said of Carlo Albani as Manrico, or Ernesto 
Caronna as the Count di Luna. The former gives promise 
of a fine tenor voice in some future time, but before that 
time arrives he should study, in part, the technic of the 
stage, at least, in the branch that relates to how to stand, 
sit, walk, and particularly what to do with one’s hands. 

ane 

It is pleasant to be able to record still another success of 
She scored a real triumph at the Handel 
in “The Messiah,” 


Perceval Allen. 
Festival at the Crystal Palace, London, 
and “Israel in Egypt.” 

Rene 


Madame Nordica’s second recital at Queen’s Hall, july 
5, called out one of the big audiences of the season. In 
and in a lengthy and greatly 


The opening number 


fine voice was the singer, 
varied program she gave of her best. 
was Schubert's “An die Musik,” exquisitely 
followed by some songs in English by Charles Wakefield 
Cadman,—*When Cherries Bloomed,” and “At the Feast 
of the Dead,” which suit Madame Nordica so well, and in 
which she invariably has a great success. Then in Handel's 
“Angels Ever Bright and Fair,” the great ease and beauty 
of facility in the singer’s voice, made of this number one 
Some songs in French 


sung, and 


of the most enjoyed by the audience. 
“Mandoline,” was enthusiastically en- 
cored, and again the Puccini aria from “Madama Butterfly,” 
also re-demanded, and then the last number on the program 
Schubert's’ “Erlkonig,”” all demonstrated the art and the 
personal Madame Nordica 


in which Debussy’s 


great charm, as well, of 


Romayne Simmons accompanied. 


nrnre 

rhe eighteenth season of Promenade Concerts by the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, Sir Henry J. Wood, conductor, 
and Robert Newman, manager, will commence August 17, 
and continue until October 26. As in the seasons of the 
past a series of interesting programs has been arranged, 
which will include several new compositions and many by 
native composers, which in due time will be announced 
The list of soloists engaged numbers eighty-nine, and in 
addition to these, the Alexandra Quartet of Lady Singers: 
Arthur Catterall, principal and solo violin; Albert Frans- 
ella, principal and solo flute; and Frederick B Kiddle, 
organist and accompanist. The names of the soloists are 


as follows: Pianists—Cecil Baumer, Claud Biggs, York 
Bowen, Christian Carpenter, Winifred Christie, Arthur 
Cooke, Dorothy Davies, Tosta de Benici, Rachel Dunn, 


Auriol Jones, 
Marie Leschetizky, Marguerite 
Marie Novello, John 


Louis Edger, Isador Epstein, Marie Fromm, 
Esther Kalisz, F. S. Kelly, 
Melville, Elly Ney, Guiomar Novaes, 
Powell, Rosenbloom, Bienvenido Socias, Eleanor 
Spencer, Johanne Stockmarr, Theodor Szanto. Violinists 

Arthur Catterall, Joyce Brown, Valentina Crespi, Dorothy 
de Vin, Hugo Hundt, Marian Jay, Daisy Kennedy. 
Violoncellists—Enrico Mainardi, May Mukle, C. Warwick 
Sopranos—Alice Baxter, Martha 
Esta d’Argo, Ada Forrest, Helen Henschel, Edith Kirk- 
wood, Mabel Manson, Sara Melita, Alice Motterway, Nina 
Samuell-Rose, Dorothy Silk, Carrie Tubb. Mezzo-Sopranos 
and Contraltos—Muriel Ashe, Margaret Balfour, Ellen 
Marion Beeley, Myra Dixon, Carmen Hill, Olive 
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Evans 


lanl 
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Maurice-Wright, Violet Oppenshaw, Ethel Peake, Gwladys 


Roberts, Muriel Terry, Doris Woodall Tenors 
Joseph Cheetham, John Collett, Gwynne Davies, Hubert 


Fisdell, Gervase Elwes, Alfred Heather, Haigh Jackson, 

Morgan Kingston, rston-Stewart. Frank Mullings, 

John Roberts horpe Bates, Ropert 

Peter Dawson, Ivor Foster, Herbert Heyner, J. Campbel 

McInnes, George Bridge John 

Frederick Ranalow, Charles Tree, Ceredig Walters 
nner 


Che joint recital given at Queen’s Hall, June 28, t 





Burnett, 


Basses— 


Parker, Peters, Prout, 


y Br 


nislaw Huberman and Lula Mysz-Gmeiner was one of the 
most artistic events of the year, both in the matter of th 


program arranged and in its interpretation. Especially 
worthy of mentioning were the Bach arias for soprano, 


h Madame 


} 
¢ WOTKS, 


violin and piano, in whi Gmeiner’s fine voice 


and noble conception of t ind in which she was 


so ably assisted by her confreres, found immediate recog 


nition from her audience 
the 


And again in the Brahms seven 


iveunerlieder singer proved her command of 


vou 





New York 


PERCEVAL ALLEN 


nderful son 


1g 
of th 





and complete understanding of these ws 


Bronislaw Huberman e nagnificent 


rave reading 
Brahms D minor sonata, with Leopold Spielmann, pianist 
rhe first part of Reinhold von Warlich’s program, give! 


t Bechstein Hall, July 3, was constructed of eightee: 
songs by Robert Fras in which the singer found’ full 


\wn artistic sense and innate 
ght These 


Guldne Sternlein,” 


sway for the expression of his 


finesse of musical thou eighteen 


“Der 


songs were 


i¢ following Schmetterling, 
‘Die blauen Frihlingsaugen,”’ “Leise 
Mund 
Wandle 
‘Mir fehlit das 


meimen 


‘Ich lieb eine Blume,’ 
71¢ ht dur 


mut 


mein ‘at Madchen mit dem roten 
chen,” “Durch den Wald im 
ich in den Wald,’ 


" 


Beste,” “Am leuchte 


Mondenscheine, 


“Kommt fein’s Liebchen, 


den Sommermorgen \us 


grossen Schmerzen,’ hen,’ Mit schwarzer 


Segeln,” “Hér ‘ich das Liedchen,” “Es traumte mir,” “Ver 
fehlte Liebe,” “Es ragt in’s Meer It would be difficult 
to select any s as being superior to the others in 








he manner of ti by Mr. von Warlich, for 
the delicacy of I genre of thought was 1 
every instance fulfilled, in the conception of text and in 
flectional vocal tone and timbre. Five songs by Brahms, 





four by Strauss, and three by Conrad Ramrath completed 
the progran The three latter were new to English con 
cert audiencewand many thanks are due Mr. von Warlich 
for mtrod them They are beautifully written f 
the voice ar piano accompaniments are, though mod 
ern in the fullness of their construction, never too obtru 
ive, and they were excellently played by O'Connor Mor 
ris, as were the ac« inpaniments of the entire program 
Meine Seele,” An den Schlaf ind) “Schlummertlied” 
they are entitled The second named one must be ac 
corded a place in the classic annals of song literature 


Rn Rne 


engaged 
phony Orchestra as soloist at Eastbourne, 


¥ Ld 


Anthony gave his 


Tina Lerner has bee by the London Syn 


August 8 


Charles sccond recital at Aeolian 


Hall, July 5, 


numbers 


when he presented a wel! chosen program of 
Mr. Anthony is 
has conquered the mechanical phases of piano playing, and 
his interpretations are along br 
of thought. He made an exceptionally 
on his London audiences. The 
gram was the Mendelssohn prelude and fugue in E minor 


fourteen an excellent pianist 


id and withal poetic lines 





good impression 


first number on his pro 


the difficulties of which he presented with ease and grace 


Two MacDowell pieces followed, “To the Sea” and “Nan- 
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he M: x 


Schumann 


tilus,” both of which were poetically conceived 


Reger variations on a theme by Bach and the 


“Papillon,” two wholly divergent works in their 


artist! 





métier, were each given with a thorou 


the 


gh appreciation of 
their respective valuations, 


plaved 


“Papillons” especially being 
with great finesse and gradation of tone. A group 


f French works completed the program, and these wer 


presented with a polish of stvle and much charm 
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Lhe rian ( 


Many rumors are afloat o 
| 


London Opera 


House, but up to the moment of posting 
Mr 


thi ynndon letter, Hammerstein has announced not 
ing definite. He has, however, had many offers for th 
use of his house from various theatrical enterprises, and 
Iso, it 1s said, for the continuation of opera giving! 
nn, 

Cecil Fanning, the American baritone, and $s accom 
panist, Harry Brown Turpin, who are in London for the sea 
son, will remain in Europe until next year. They are unde 


he management of the Daniel Mayer Concert Direction 


which has booked them for several engagements in London 


Later in the year they w 
Hall 
nee 


chance ol 


and on the Continent give 


London recital at Bechstein 


ondon, as a 


Lhat 


permanent 


ypera has any success in | 


institution is doubtful; after Mr. Hammerstein's 


venture no other conclusion can be arrived at. Opera as 

a social function is like the Horse Show, for instance, al 

ways sure of a temporary support in justification of its 
; 


existence on that basis; but opera for opera’s sake has sti 


» go a-begging, as has most humiliatingly been once again 


proven by the support given the London Opera 


since its very opening. And there can be no cavilling on 
the merit of the productions given at the London Opera 
House. If the personnel has not included all the great 
names of the day in the operatic world, it has nevertheless 
been a personnel of excellent operatic capabilities, and the 


individual and ensemble work invariably of a standard far 


exceeding the general operatic experiences of London's mu 
sical cognoscenti The repertory has included many 
operas from the standard; some revivals of old favor 
ites; the first English performance of “Don Quichotte,” a 
magnificent performance in every detail; and the first pro 
duction of Juseph Holbrooke’s “Children of Don,” in Eng 
lish Ihe conductors have been men of artistic and dis 


iplined experience; chorus, all 


h, of a 


the orchestra superb; the 


Englis superior grade in the freshness and quality 


of its ensemble tone the individual artists, trained 


1 recognized members of 





standing he operatic 





world. Everything in the way of stage managing, scenery 


ind appropriate setting, were always adjusted in fitting re 


lationship, and the prices of admission, though not out of 


proportion as first scheduled, finally brought down to thea 
ter price But in all probability Mr. Hammerstein wil 


put up the shutters of the I 


lu 
uy 


{ 
> Spec 


ndon Opera House on 





and bid is an Operatic manager. | 


mecerning the future of the 
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; E maj for orchestra and organ. . Weingartner 
. ym Der Schneemann Erich W. Korngold 
) Among the Dead Men Julius Harrison 
} h ! ' Algernon Ashton 
Besides the above interesting list of prospective “first 
erformances,” which it will be noted includes Weingart- 
ier ew symphony and compositions by Korngold and 
iberg, there has been added to the orchestra’s library 
e f wing named Dance Rhapsody,” Delius; 
Fantasie Triomphale” for orchestra and organ; overture 
Im Fruhling,” Goldmark; two compositions by Percy 
Grainger, namely, a “Mock Morris” dance for strings, and 
Molly on the Shore an arrangement of old English 
lances; Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s overture “Twelfth 
Nigh ‘ German dances, Mozart; new suite entitled 
Mother Goose”; Rubinstein’s ballet music, “Feramors”; 
English dance No. 1, by Cyril Scott; Richard Strauss’ sym 
nic poem “Macbeth,” and Coleridge-Taylor’s rhapsodic 
nce “The Bamboula All these additional works will be 
rd during the series of Promenade Concerts 
mene 
Charles Lederer, for several years one of London's lead- 
ng teacher f voice. has removed to Vienna, where he 
will open a studio at Porzellangasse 7 
| a ee 
Mada letrazzini uiade her last appearance of this sea 
yn at Covent Garden, July 11, when she appeared as Rosina 
in “I] Barbiere.” The noted singer was in excellent voice 
and gave a spirited interpretation of this favorite role 
In the lesson scene she sang the “Polacca” from “Mignon,” 


and was enthusiastical! She was ably assisted 
Signor Sammarco in 


Marcoux as Ba- 


y applauded 


, 
”y John McCormack as Almaviva; 


his inimitable impersonation of Figaro; 


silio, and Malatesta as Dr. Bartolo. Madame Tetrazzini 
will leave immediately for her home in Italy, where she 
will rest until autumn, when she returns to the United 


States for a series of engagements 


nne 


There are no more interesting artists before the public 
today than Armando Lecomte and Jeanne Jomelli, who 
were heard in a joint recital at Aeolian Hall, July ro. 
Signor Lecomte’s sympathetic and excellently controlled 
voice, his particular knowledge of Italian songs and great 

irm in their interpretation, are phases of his art all 
ymiliar to the London public. And he was particularly 
ffective in songs by Giordani and Carissimi, and essen- 


ially so in the monologue from “Andrea Chénier.” And 


of JTomell What can be said in her favor that has not 
yveen said before? She is surely one of the great artists 
f the day, and on this occasion she sang her own lovely 
etting, in French, of Heine’s “Ich hab im Traum ge- 


weinet” with exquisite charm, as well as songs by Schu- 
mann, Schubert and others. 
en ed 
Muriel Little, one of the younger teachers of voice in 
London, but one with an extraordinary large following, 
especially throughout Norfolk, will give her annual pupils’ 
recital at Aylsham, July 30, when she will bring out several 
of her more ‘advanced pupils, among whom may be men- 
tioned Nora Blofield, who gives great promise. 
nRe 
An extremely interesting collection of camera studies of 
the Russian Ballet has been on exhibition at the photo- 
graphic studio of E. O. Hoppé this past week. Some mar- 
velous examples of the photographic art were to be seen 
in the various studies made of the differing characters por- 
trayed by the dancers. Mr. Hoppé’s picture of Anna Pav- 
lova one may say has become a classic. 
nne 
Among the many pupils’ concerts given at this time of 
the year mention must be made of that given by the pupils 
of Blanche Marchesi. Some ten female pupils were heard 
in an admirably arranged program at Queen’s Small Hall, 
July 10, in a series of solo numbers, and in the “Spinning” 
chorus from the “Flying Dutchman,” and the duet for so- 
prano and contralto from “Aida.” There is a marked 
individuality in all the Marchesi pupils, and a very observ- 
ible basic method of tone production. The pupils sing to 
the best of their ability and not much more can any teacher 
succeed in accomplishing. The names of the pupils, which 
have appeared before in a preliminary announcement, in 
these columns, wer: Phyllis Archibald, Mabel Bryan, 
Norah Dall, Janet Elder, Maude Garnette, Hilda Herbert, 
Leach Lewis, Jeanne de la Motte, Marsden Owen and 
Paola St. Clair. 
unr 
\ very talented violinist, one who gives more than or- 
dinary promise, is Beatrice Leech, who gave a recital at 
Bechstein Hall recently, Miss Leech is a native of the 
South American Argentine Republic, but she has been 
abroad studying under some of the best masters for the 
last few years and has acquired a discipline and technical 
command that permits of her interpretation of almost the 
entire range of violin literature. Her intonation is beauti 
fully accurate, her tone pure, firm and resonant, and she 
has the innate musical feeling that was no doubt there from 
the beginning and had not to be acquired. In a Saint- 
Saéns composition and one by Wieniawski in which the 
writer heard this young violinist, there were apparent qual- 
ities that with further development must place her in the 
foremost ranks of the women violinists. Miss Leech will 
remain in London over the season and in the autumn will 
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nar 

Philippe Coudert, baritone, assisted by Geraldine Noyes 
in some recitations, gave his first London recital at Stein- 
way Hall, July 11. Mr. Coudert has a voice of exception- 
ally pleasing quality, he interprets well and brings no little 
charm to his work. In some French songs, “Romance” 
and “Mandoline” by Debussy, and Gabrielle Ferrari’s “Le 
Lazzaroni,’ Mr. Coudert was at his best, though his read- 
ings of “Die Mainacht,” Brahms, and Strauss’ “Standchen” 
were delivered with great refinement of expression and 
fine nuance of tone. In some songs in English the singer's 
enunciation of the language was excellent and his concep- 
tions true to the innate meaning of each and every song. 
He is a well schooled and artistic musician and it is to be 
hoped that more will be heard of him in London. Lucile 
Dane accompanied, but not always with taste or discretion 
of tone in its dynamic relation to the vocalist. 

neue 

The pupils in piano playing of Amina Goodwin will be 
heard in recital at Aeolian Hall, July 17. An interesting 
program is arranged and will be played by K. Richards 
Carter, May Gilburt, Margaret Montague, Edna Murrell, 
Annette Orloff, Mrs. Arnold Pain, Elizabeth V. Neale and 
Margaret Robinson. 


RRR 


Many manuscripts are sent to the writer for review and 
comment which it is impossible to find time or space for. 
But recently special attention was called to a new opera 
in two acts by Frances Allitsen, which though the piano 
score only was submitted for review proves the writer to 
have a well developed dramatic sense and ideas for or- 
chestral writing. The work should take about an hour and 
a half for performance, and the libretto is one of much 
interest. The subject is oriental and is taken from the 
“Songs of Jaffir,’ the author of which is not known to the 
writer. The title of the opera is “Bindra, the Minstrel,’ 
and the characters, in the order of their importance are 
first baritone, mezzo-soprano, tenor, second baritone and 
bass. The plot revolves around King Ita, driven from his 
throne and country by King Artabas, and his Queen Oto- 
mis, taken prisoner by King Artabas, who later makes love 
to her and offers her his throne. “Bindra, the Minstrel” is 
not only a troubadour, but a conspirator. Meeting the ex- 
King Ita, he enlists him among his followers and they plan 
to storm the castle of King Artabas and rescue the Queen. 
The Queen, who has been secretly informed of the trouble 
to be taken on her behalf, allows the band of conspirators 
to enter the palace ostensibly as a band of troubadours, to 
sing at the wedding arranged to take place between her 
and the wicked King Artabas. It is agreed that at the 
finish of the “Song of the Sword” and at a given signal, a 
“rush” shall be made to do nothing less than kill King 
Artabas. This is accomplished, and the Queen returns to 
her rightful spouse. In the meantime there has been op- 
portunity for some attractive musi: for the Queen, notably 
that entitled the “prison scene” music. There is also 2 
well written aria for tenor entitled “Once I Dreamt,” 
some charming ballet music, and the above referred to 
“Sword Song.” The entire work is well put together and 
very attractive melodically. Miss Allitsen is negotiating 
to have the work heard in concert form in the early au- 
tumn, 


Mrs. Dalliba, friend, philosopher and guide to the mu- 
sical fraternity of many lands, has taken a charming apart- 
ment at 9 Langford Place, St. John’s Wood, where she has 
resumed her famous Sunday evenings. During Mrs. Dal- 
liba’s visit to the United States this past winter she com- 
pleted arrangements for the production there in the near 
future of one of her own plays, in which genre of writing 
she is accredited with being specially gifted. 

Evetyn KAgSMANN. 





Madame Borden-Low Home. 


Madame R. Borden-Low, the soprano and teacher, re- 
turned to Amerita last week from her tour of Spain, end- 
ing again with a prolonged visit in Paris. Madame Low 
left New York early in March, and she has come back in 
fine health and spirits, At present, the singer is at her 
country home, Lowbrook Farm, in Closter, New Jersey. 
Applicants for lessons may also address, 43 West Tenth 
street, New York, Madame Low's town residence. Be- 
sides her vocal instruction, Madame Low teaches French 
diction and coaches singers in French arias and songs. 

Madame Borden-Low has spent about half of her life 
in Europe, residing for years at a time in Paris. In recent 
years, she has made a speciality of French chansons which 
she sings in costume. The singer has appeared four times 
before the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences; before 
Columbia University, and many times under the auspices 
of the New York Board of Education. 





Economical Host—Alice, just play some popular song 
that our guests can all join in singing. They are doing 
nothing but eat and drink !—Fliegende Blaetter. 








Publications and Reviews. 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 

This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
music, 





Only such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and THe Mu- 
SICAL COURIER reserves to itselj the privilege of rejection. 
It is also understood that any work or composition or 
bouk reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that Tae Musica. 
CourRiER assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
it merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particular attention given to works of American com- 
posers and thew products. 


Oliver Ditson Company. Boston. 


Whatever the grievances of women may be in the polit 
ical world it cannot be said that women composers are 
neglected at the present day. On every program is to be 
found a work of a composer with a feminine name and 
the catalogues of all the publishers contain a large and 
an increasing percentage of works by women. The Oliver 
Ditson Company have recently sent us seven songs by 
one woman composer, three by another, five by another, 
one by another, and ten piano pieces by another. 

“Since Laddie Went Awa’, 
by Lily Strickland. We are pleased to see that the words 
of this love song are addressed to a man. It always seems 
somewhat absurd to find a female poet writing passionate 
poems to women after the manner of men, whom so many 
women writers imitate. The words “laddie,” “purple lea,’ 
“heather,” and the abbreviation of “with” and “of,” indi 
cate an intention on the part of the author to write a 
Scotch lyric. There is, likewise, a suggestion of Scotch 
catch in the melody at times. But, though the song could 
never be mistaken for a Scotch folksong, it is a tuneful 
and expressive ditty, full of simplicity and quiet pathos 
that cannot but attract musician and layman alike. There 
are six more songs by Lily Strickland published with the 
same title page: “At Dawn,” “Compensation,” ‘Fate,’ 
“Loneliness,” another Scotch song, “My Heart’s Ayt 
True,” and a sacred song, “We Lift Our Hearts to Thee.” 

“At Thy Shrine,” written and composed by Marie Rich 
The dominating characteristic of this song is its intensity 
of feeling. Neither the melody nor the harmony is in 
any sense of the word striking, and if this song was 
played and sung without deep emotion on the part of the 
performer it would fail to make an effect. This is hardly 
a blemish in a song; for if it was, then many of the great 
est songs would be unsatisfactory. Yet it is well for 
composers to remember that a song's success does not lie 
in the quantity of feeling the compoger puts into the work, 
but in the quality of feeling the listener gets from the 
work. It is possible so to write an accompaniment that 


song written and composed 


the mere notes suggest the emotion of the song, and it is 
also possible to hide the deepest feeling under a calm and 
passionless exterior. There are two more songs by Marie 
Rich published with the same title page, “My Rose of 
Yester-e’en” and “Wistaria.” 

Five songs, “A May Pole Dance,” “A Summer Sea,” 
“Boyhood,” “Over the Hills of Home,’ “The Voyage,” by 
Louise Ayres Garnett. The first of these, “A May Pole 
Dance,” has a rollicking melody in 6-8 time with that 
Siciliano rhythm which is so characteristic of all English 
dances. The words are those of an English ballad. The 
second song, “A Summer Sea,” is not at all out of the 
beaten track of those present-day song writers who take 
the ordinary English ballads as their model. This song 
would feel at home in England or the United States, but 
not in France or Germany 

The third song, “Boyhood,” for which Louise Ayres 
Garnett wrote the words as well as the music, is the 
monologue of a little boy who muses about the childhood 
of Jesus and wonders if it was like that of other boys, his 
included. This song will have to be sung with much rev 
erence and simplicity so as not to offend the sensibilities 
sf some who might think it too familiar to suggest that 
Mary may have called her child Jesus “Honey Bee.” In 
vur opinion it requires great discretion to depart from the 
dignified and reverential style when writing sacred songs 
or songs that deal with subjects which to many persons 
are sacred. 

“The Whispered Song,” words by John Kendrick Bangs 
music by Carrie Bullard, is a fine example of a song in 
which the accompaniment conveys to the hearer the emo 
tional nature of the poem, quite apart from the voice 
melody. In other words, the entire burden is not thrown 
on the shoulders of the singer. The entire song is spon 
taneous and joyous. It sounds as if it had been impro- 
vised rather than constructed by artifice. We must also 
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call attention to the moderate compass of nine notes for 
the voice. 

Ten little piano pieces, “Alla Turca,” “Dance of the 
Brownies,” “The Fountain,” “The Grasshoppers’ Hop,” 
“Laughing Water,” “May Time,” “Skip and Glide,” “The 
Surprise,” “Very Happy,” “The Voice of Spring,” com 
posed by Susan Schmut. From a purely musical point of 
view and in comparison with the great works of compos 
ers, these little pieces are insignificant. Yet, as composi 
tions intended for children and destined to play no small 
part in forming the musical tastes of those who will one 
day be the musicians and public of the nation, these little 
works take on quite an air of importance. We are always 
glad to say a good word for those who have the gift of 
interesting the unformed but expanding minds of children 
We know that many a powerful orator who can sway 
thousands of men might be entirely at sea if he attempted 
to emuse a baby. And in the same way we look on Bee 
thoven or Brahms as incompetent beside Susan Schmitt 
when it comes to providing musical fare for the little 
ones. “The Grasshoppers’ Hop,” for instance, is not only 
entirely within the range of a small hand, but it is also 
musical and possesses a quiet humor that will please any 
one. Even at the risk of appearing to exaggerate we 
make bold to say that this grasshopper piece conveys as 
graphic a description of that amusing high jumper of the 
summmer fields as Schumann’s “Prophet Bird” portrays 
the flight and song of that imaginary bird. Musically, of 
course, we do not compare the two pieces. We cannot 
imagine the pupil who will not like “Skip and Glide” 
waltz etude. It is an excellent study in legato phrasing 
and an equally good valse de salon to prepare the young 
pianist for the later Weber and Chopin. We heartily 


recommend these child pieces of Susan Schmitt 


Recitals at Institute of Applied Music. 


McCall Lanham, baritone, assisted at the piano by 
William Fairchild Sherman, gave the following program, 
July 12, at the Institute of Applied Music on West Fifty- 


ninth street opposite Central Park: 


Vittoria mio core Carr.ssims 
Where'’er You Walk Handel 
L’Enfant Prodigue Debussy 
Oh! si les fleurs avaient des yeux Massenet 
J'ai pleure en reve bat ‘ Hue 
le pensé a toi Grama 
I Would My Song Were Like a Star Kursteiner 
Boat Song Ware 
I Arise from Dreams of Thee Huh 

Sunset . Russel! 


Mr. Lanham’s program speaks for itself. The refined art 
of this singer is a factor in his success and he always 
sings with sincerity and in a style of vocalization that 
defies criticism. 

rhe same day at the school, Islay MacDonald, a piano 
pupil of Kate S. Chittenden, dean of the school, and Charles 
Brandenburg, a pupil of Mr. Lanham, united in the ap 
pended program 


Le Cavalier Fantastique God 
Romance Hlaberbt 
lu bist wie cine hlume Ambro>« 
Wenn ich in Deine Augen m Russe 
Aus Deinen Augen fliessen m« le Rix 
Arabesque Debuss 
Hunting Song Haberbi« 
Noon and Night Haw! 
At Parting Rogers 
For You Alone Gerh 


Boston Opera Plans. 

Graduaily filtering from the European circles come item 
of news regarding Director Russell's plans for the ming 
season of Boston opera, which is to open with a perform 
ance of “The Tales of Hoffmann.” Josef Urban, newly 
elected stage director of the opera house, has already 
begun his activities in preparing scenery tor the new pr: 
ductions, many of which are to be selected from the 
best French repertory Among the artists engaged are 
Alice Nielsen, who is to make her appearance in the Metro 
politan, Chicago-Philadelphia and Montreal Opera Houses, 
as well as with the Boston forces; Mary Garden, Frieda 
Hempel, Lucille Marcel, Tetrazzini, Fremstad, Destinn, 
Gadski, and Carolina White. Felix Weingartner will con 
duct “Don Giovanni,” to be given at the Boston Opera 
Houuse for the first time, and Miss Nielsen will then ap 
pear as Donna Anna, in addition to creating the role 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of the Madonna 


Louise Homer in the Adirondacks. 

From the fastness of a well nigh inaccessible nook in 
the Adirondack Mountains, Louise Homer writes that the 
free out of door life the family and herself are now en 
joying is to her mind the most glorious form of summer 
living. The well known prima donna certainly proved it 
at her recent appearance with the saengerfest forces at 
Philadelphia, when she scemed the pictore of glowing 
health personified. 








Chickering 


Achievement 


O command the 

admiration and 
homage of the whole 
artistic musical 
world: to be ac- 
knowledged as fore- 
most, because of 
sheer excellence: to 
stand unrivalled 
because of unap- 
proachable tonal 
qualities; that is 
the proud distinction 
achieved by 





a distinction merited 
by an unfailing ad~ 
herence to the one 
idea of producing a 
perfect art medium: 
an instrument capa-~ 
ble of bespeaking to 
the whole world the 
inspired messages of 
the composer and 
the artist. 


Sold Everywhere. Write for 
Catalog and full information. 


Chickering & Sons 


Div.—American Piano Co. 
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A NEGLECTED SENSE 


PIANO-PLAYING 


By DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


Price, 55c. Postpaid 


of accurate piano-playing is a sense of 
delicate and, through training, so highly 
is capable of guiding the hands and 
labyrinths of the keyboard with only 
from ears and eyes On this tactile 
on vision or even on hearing, should the 


pend,” 


ENTS Painful uncertainty of amateur playing’; 
bility of tactile guidance “The tactile sense latent in 
“The order of 
“Recognition 


ianists’’; “How it may be developed”; 


ice”; Space-measurement by the hand”; 


keys by touch”; “Space-measurement by the arm”; “Ap- 
plication of the tactile sense in general practice”; “Concen- 


tration-exercises om the soundless clavier”; “Secondary ed- 


antages of tactile guidance.” 


G. SCHIRMER 


3 East 43d Street New York 














VIENNA f/ 


Buchfeldgasse 6, \ 
Vienna, VIII, June 30, 1912.f 


rhe concert season is over but in this musical city there 
is always something worth while to be heard, especially 
at the Spring recitals which I have not been able to report 
heretofore. Vienna is known to be an excellent place to 
obtain piano and violin instruction and I find that jus: 
as good voice teachers are to be found here also. Aus- 
rians are proverbially slow to advertise their many ad- 
vantages and because most of the pupils in voice are en- 
gaged in the German speaking theatres and operas, few 
are heard of in America until they have made an inter- 
national reputation, The Royal Conservatory has an ex- 
cellent voice department and it was our correspondent’s 
privilege to hear a charity performance consisting of an 
act each, from ‘the operas “Der Wildschiitz,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Maskenball,”’ “Hamlet,” “Die Jiadin,” “Barbier von 
Seville,” “Aida,” “Afrikanerin,” “Pagliacci,” “Manon, 
“Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor,” and “Faust.” All 
were the pupils of Alice Goldberg, who had an indepen- 
dent class besides being a preparing teacher for Prof 
Habéck in the Royal Conservatory. A number of the 
singers are already singing in opera in both Austria and 
Germany and all showed the careful, conscientious train- 
ing and the excellent placement of the voice that succeeds 
in producing good singers. Among those deserving of 
special mention were, Frau Irma Gross-Gerold of the 
Stadttheater in Hamburg, Frl. Paula Floch of the same 
theater, and Fri. Kate Paschkus. Among the male singers 
were Marcell Noé, of the Vienna Biirgertheater, Theo 
Strack, of the Stadttheater in Graz, Roman Prokopowycz, 
and Joseph Hagen 
RRe 
Another meeting of the American Musical Club was 
held in the rooms of the Anglo-American Club on the 
evening of May 24, and an unusually interesting program 
was given. The Grieg A 





minor piano concerto was 
played by Marie Hoover 
Ellis, of Chicago, in a way 
that was satisfactory from 
every standpoint. Mrs. EI- 
lis not only has an excellent 
command of her chosen in- 
strument, but also possesses 
a fine sense of rhythm, a 
big technic, is extremely 
musical, and plays with re- 
fined feeling, thereby im- 
parting much charm to all 
her interpretations She 
shows a finesse and a deli- 
cacy that would doubtless 
be heard to still greater ad- 
vantage in smaller pieces, 








which is a true test of an 
artist’s ability. Mrs. Ellis 
is in Vienna for the second 


Studio of Pauline Hamilton, Wien 


MARIE HOOVER ELLIS 


time after having studied for several years with 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler in America. Her study in 
Vienna has been under Madame Melville-Liszniewski 
(whose pedagogical work and artistic successes have so 
often been commented upon in these columns) and the 
master Leschetizky, at whose last soireé she repeated her 
great success with the Grieg concerto. Marie Hoover 
Ellis will probably do extensive concertizing in several of 
the European capitals next season, beginning with a recital 
in Bechstein Hall in London next October. Dr. Liszniew- 
ski, a former concert pianist, gave a pleasing and a bri- 
liant accompaniment at the second piano. The second 
number on the program was the Eduard Schitt D minor 
suite for violin and piano, played by Mr. Fitzner of the 
Fitzner String Quartet and Professor Mynotti, concert 
pianist. Both are well known artists in Vienna and it 
was a privilege to hear their interpretation of this num- 
ber which is considered by many to be the best of Schiitt’s 
Fraulein Hintermayer of Vienna, an ad- 
vanced pupil of Professor Rosa Papier-Paumgartner in 
the Royal Conservatory, sang three Brahms lieder in a 
beautiful rich contralto. She has real dramatic and musi- 
cal talent and is recognized as one of the most promising 
Miss Paulsen of 


compositions 


of the vocal pupils in this large school 
Vienna and a pupil of Professor Mynotti, gave an excel- 
lent reading of the Brahms rhapsody in G minor and the 
Liszt C sharp etude. She possesses a soft, plastic touch, 
a good understanding of dynamics and rare musical in- 
telligence. Miss Hintermayer then sang Schubert's “Wie- 
genlied,”’ “Fruhlingstraum” and “Der Tod und das Mad- 
chen,” again revealing her rich dramatic and musical 
powers and was most ably and sympathetically accom- 
panied by Mr. Durlet at the piano. Henry Rothman was 
prevailed upon to sing two Italian songs which revealed 


the rich mellow beauty of his voice and its excellent 
schooling. A number of guests and members of the club 
remained for an informal dance. 


mre 

The Royal Conservatory gave three performances in the 
Theater an der Wien in which the advanced pupils in the 
opera and dramatic departments took part. On the first 
evening, Mozart’s “The Marriage of Figaro’ was put on 
in a way that sometimes made it difficult to believe that 
it was an amateur production, so well did the singers 
handle their parts. Especially worthy of mention were 
Ernest Reitter as the Graf, Irene Kummer as the Grafin, 
Marie Braum as Susanne, Ivan Levar as Figaro, Dr. 
Bartolo, as the doctor; Rosa Hintermayer as Marzelline 
and Barta Porsch as Cherubini, the page. In fact, all the 
leading roles were in capable hands and one could readily 
realize why this school is drawn upon so heavily for the 
theaters and operatic stages in Europe. The orchestra was 
directed by Wilhelm Bopp, director of the Conservatory, 
and composed of the pupils in the different music depart- 
ments. All in all, it was a very creditable and clever pre- 
sentation. Massenét’s seldom heard opera, “Werther” with 
Stefan Marcus in the title role, Jonel Crisian as Albert 
and Sabina Kalter as Lotte did very effective work in both 
acting and singing. Each is gifted with a beautiful voice 
which has been well trained and possesses the divine fire 
which the true artist must have. Especially was Sabine 
Kalter’s presentation good. This young singer accepted 
an engagement at the Volksoper for next season before 
Director Gregor of the Royal Opera had heard her. When 
he did hear her at a “Vortrag’” of the Conservatory, he 
was so favorably impressed by her rich contralto voice 
of great range and her acting that he went to Professor 
Rosa Papier-Baumgartner, her teacher and told her that 
she had made a great mistake in allowing her pupil to accept 
a position before he had heard her as he would be de- 
lighted to have her in the Hofoper. She has received 
other flattering offers from German cities, but wishes to 
remain in Vienna a while longer so as to be able to con- 
sult her teachers in preparing her foles. It is told that at 
the rehearsals all in the play were moved to tears by her 
rendition of her part. Without doubt, she has a great 
future. The dramatic class presented two acts from Ger- 
hart Hauptmann’s “Das Hirtenlied,” one act from August 
Strindberg’s “Mutterliebe,” then the dramatic poem “Der 
Sieger” by Otto Falckenberg” and a comic skit, “Das 
Fest der Handwerker” treated as a vaudeville by Louis 
Angely. The first three sketches gave an opportunity to 
each of the actors to display their dramatic ability and 
in the last, their adaptability to the lighter roles. The 
interpretations of each pupil showed thoughtful study and 
careful preparation and especially good were Elizabeth 
Scholz, Dagny Servaes, Adele Leschka, Rosa Kadlé, 
Emile Waldheim, and Fritz Wisten, Fritz Schrecker, and 
Eduard Siebrecht. Hofkapellmeister Frank Schalk di- 
rected the students’ orchestra the last evening with his 
usual success 


At the last meeting of the American Musical Club in 
Vienna, Clarice Balas of Cleveland, Ohio, played the 
“Moonlight” sonata by Beethoven. The first movement 
was unusually good and displayed the artist’s deep, full 
tone, caressing in quality, combined with a fine sense of 
rhyhm and excellent dynamies. The Scherzo was taken at 
a slower tempo than 1s usually heard and the last move- 
ment was very rapid. She has a sure technic that easily 
responds to all her artistic demands, and she shows a finish 
in her execution and interpretation that several years’ study 
abroad has made possible. These last two years have been 
spent under the careful tutelage of Malvine Breé and Pro- 
fessor Leschetizky. Miss Balas returns to Cleveland this 
summer and will doubtless repeat her former concert ap- 
pearances there. Emmy Heim, a distinguished concert 
singer, kindly consented to lend her assistance and sang 
most charmingly selections by Beethoven, Paisiello, Wolf, 
Brahms, Strauss, Wekerlin and Bizet in the original lan 
guage of each, Italian, French and German. For encores 
she sang Schumann's “Frithlingsnacht” and an English 
song which especially delighted the hearers. Of her, Rich 
ard Specht, a noted Viennese music critic, says in the 
Merker, a magazine containing criticisms of the leading 
artists heard this year, that she “is one of the greatest 
talents among the younger concert singers, possessing true 
fire and temperament combined with sensiti¥eness. She is 
an unusually good interpreter of Brahms and Moussorg- 
sky’s children’s songs.” Herr Faltenstein, a pupil of Pro- 
fessor Fishoff, played the accompaniments with great 
delicacy and sympathetic grace Albert Cornfeld, of Phil- 
adelphia, played the Bruch “Scottish Fantasie.” This boy 
violinist has studied for the past four years under the mas- 
ters Rosi and Seveik and displayed the qualities one always 
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expects to hear in his playing—fiery temperament, brilliant 
technic and a musical reading. Hyman L. Kossoff, a pupil 


of Hans Ebell, ably played the accompaniment. This club Mme. LILLIAN NORDICA 
has proven to be both an artistic and a financial success un see -~ 
P ‘loses seasc th enough i } treas 7 © , ienais 
and closes the season with enough in the treasury to guar ROMAYNE SIMMONS, Pianist 


antee the next meeting in September. The objects of this 


‘lub 3 , whe . . it 
club are to promote the social intercourse of its members, ore 
b p : cial wee z * sag Mme. FRANCES ALDA 
thei cable samen nd th renerz olf ; 
their artistic advancement, and their general wellare as PRIMA BONA SOPRANO 
well as to furnish information regarding courses of study Metropolitan Opera Co 

all All foreign music students ANDRE BENOIST, Pianist 


and necessary addresses. 








and residents as well as Viennese music students and resi 


dents are eligible to membership. Funds are needed for a 
| 3 Mme, MARY HALLOGK 
musical library and a reading room and it is earnestly de- 
r ‘ . , A Pianiste of Power, Poetry 
sired that every one interested will generously send con 
, - aod Personality 


tributions to the president, Lolita D. Mason, Wien VIII, 


Buchfeldgasse 6, or to the vice president, Mr. Fossatti, DAVID BISPHAM 

Wein I, Karutner Ring 3, or to the treasurer, Addie Funk, BARITONE 

Wien IV, Plasselgasse 6 Assisted by 
RRR HARRY M. GILBERT, Pianist 


Richard Strauss’ “Rosenkavalier” is still put on at the Exclusive Management; FREDERIC SHIPMAN, 3835 Flournoy Street, - Chicago 


Hofoper, but attracts much smaller audiences than at first 




















The staging and costumes are beautiful and the famous 





Philharmonic Orchestra, directed by Hofoper Kapelmeister 





Franz Schalk, give their customary excellent - rendition , 
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Ilse Veda Duttlinger Studying with Auer. 
After an extended concert season, Ise Veda Duttlinger 


the distinguished young violinist is again studying wit 





THE TYROLEAN YODLERS 


in this course. She has defective eyesight and the notes + 
each piece must be carefully dictated to her, but her mem 
ry readily retains them. It required seven hours for het 
to get the notes of the andante movement of the fifth 
symphony of Beethoven as rearranged for six hands on the 
piano. Pitch is also taught in this school and developed in 
the students when quite young. The program was made 
up of selections used in Miss Weiser’s tonal system, of 
which she has already published six volumes and is earn- 


estly engaged on several others. Some of the most cele 





brated teachers and musicians in Vienna are taking a deep 





interest in Miss Wieser’s life work and were very favor- 


ibly impressed by a program recently given by her pupils HELEN VON DOENHOFF RESTING IN 1 
nRne 
, , it aspiring opera get ting ‘ 
Your Vienna correspondent now is returning to America anette - 
. » . cit i 
after an absence of four years abroad. In Innsbruck the Pack Pine | S 
-— ° " * | Ti : ‘ ’ 
Tyrolean Yodlers were heard in an interesting program mm “te 
which the famous yodel or call predominated The ; 
ested | ‘ ‘ 


singers were in their native costume and the accompani 
ments were played on a zither by a typical counterpart of 


Andreas Hofer, the great patriot, so far as appearance e . ; 
could be judged. The voices were untrained and some “es ys , : 

times unwisely used, but one could get an idea of how . ' 

these songs would sound among the beautiful mountains . , ANG ' 
surrounding the charmingly located Innsbruck “ 186 MM : 


zee 
Margaret Melville-Liszniewski entertained her large class 
of pupils one evening before the departure of a few of 





them for America. Ray Hampson, of Terre Haute, played ihe a Sturkow Kyder, the pia 
} ‘ \ need ; mat 
the Arensky piano concerto with Madame Melville at the da Wednesday ’ tean 
j ; h ¢ ined bi , 
second piano and then she was prevailed upon to play the Nor un J c Madame R 
Schumann and the Chopin concerto accompanied by Dr ILSE VEDA DUTTLINGER with the London Symphony rche 
* ‘ : "nr \ ; ‘ 
Liszniewski. This summer she goes to Norway with sev a , a MEP ‘Ss enry Wood, in | f 
: - , Professor Leopold Auer at Loschwitz. Her first recita Ee toons iene ee : ahs 
eral of her pupils, among them being Marie Hoover Ellis ; Se 3 e Continen he art ‘ eve . 
Saal ° yea ° in London .will be given in Bechstein Hall, October 22 ; po ae 
of Chicago; Millicent Virden, of Santa Paula, Cal; ,, a ; efore sailing and « 
‘ . hac . before that she has to fill a number of engagements in = Ee ee a ee 
Gertrude and Corine Cleophas, of Chicago; Ger Russi va eae e led Ryder will return Ame 
e arnt - ae usSia WIN rcnestra Some press notices are append 2 . 
trude Horn, of Valparaiso, Ind.; Mrs. Bloom, of Califor- , eae has been enwas 1 , Edmur 
: he Warnery, the opera sings 


nia, and several others. Nan Brosius, of Terre Haute, inttnis at ths Chis Tiel was thee Veda Dettilon 
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All inquiries referring to American musicians 
and music as well as matters of interest to American 
visitors in Paris, or such as contemplate a visit to 
France, may be addressed to Frank Patterson, | 
Square de la Tour-Maubourg, to whom tickets 
should also be sent by those who desire their re- 


citals or concerts to be attended.) 
ARE L Tour-Mavusoure, | 


an opera im 
( Torquato 
rds by Pierr 











Lhe tk has been performed at 


Gand, Bordeaux and Geneva, and 
but whether it has kept 
laces which the real test 


Che vocal score 1s very 


rit who has ¢ 


ng the re, the author (or 





the arranger of the piano seore), has introduced certain 
implifications into the printing, simplifications which, like 
all such simplifications, greatly add to the difficulty of 
reading the music An explanation of these simplifica- 
tions is given opposite the first page of the music as fol- 
se 

Notation simplified and abridged by 

1. The totalization of values 

2. The suppression of the superposition and of the 
fragmentation of slurs (or ties) 

3. The'suppression of precautionary accidentals. (An 
iccidental is effective only during the one bar. It is with- 
out effect in the next bar under any circumstances what- 
ever, even on the first note when that note is tied over 


from the bar preceding.) 


RR 

faken in detail these innovations have the following 
effects: 1. The totalization of values, means that, for in 
stance, in 12-8 time where every beat is a dotted quarter 
note, two beats a dotted half note and four beats a dotted 
whole note, he sometimes uses a quarter note or a half 
note undotted, which, as will be seen, is very confusing, 
for an undotted quarter note equals two-thirds of a beat 
Phat is all right and common enough when it is followed 
by an eighth note, but when it is followed by an undotted 
half note it gives the appearance of six-four time In 
fact it is impossible without some preliminary practise to 
work out these values quickly enough to play them at 
sight. What impression of rhythm is given by an eighth 
note followed by a dotted quarter and an undotted quar 
ter? Of course this adds up to six-eighths, but to the 
Whatever 
the time and the rhythm may be, the beat should be plain 
This is a mere matter of convenience which 


eye it gives no sense of any ordinary rhythm 


ly visible 
the reader certainly has a right to demand 2. The sup 
pression of certain slurs or ties. The way this score is 
printed renders it sometimes very difficult indeed to be 
sure whether a note is to be repeated or tried over. This 
is, under ordinary circumstances, not a matter of great 
importance, but the constant suggestion of doubt is an- 
noying. 3. Just how often accidentals should be repeated 
is a question which is not easy to decide. Personally | 
find that in much modern music it is often necessary to 
repeat an accidental even within the duration of the bar 
in which it is first used In works like Strauss’s “Sa- 
lome,” for instance, one has to look back frequently to be 
sure which of the notes are natural, which are sharp or 
flat Ihe old rule that an accidental altered all the notes 
within the bar but none in the next bar was made when 
harmony had a certain well defined association with the 
long rhythm In much modern music the harmonic 
changes are so frequent and so violent that a note may 
well be sharped or flatted at the beginning of a bar and 
gain at the end of it without these two harmonies hav- 


ing the least association | have one case in mind where 
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F sharp at the beginning of the bar is the third of the 
dominant of G major, and at the end of the same bar this 
same F sharp is a suspension rising toward G in the 
dominant of F minor. But it does not proceed directly 
to G, but passes first to E natural. (The melody is F 
sharp, E, G.) This is such a combination of false rela- 
tions that one naturally would rather play F natural in- 
stead of F sharp, the resolution being to F minor It 
would here be better to repeat the accidental, and if this 
is so in a single bar, how much more important must it 
be in the next bar? There are several places in this 
opera of which I am speaking where a good deal of doubt 
is left as to whether the note is a misprint, a mistake or 
a modernism. 
nue 

From all of which I conclude that these innovations of 
Mr. d'Harcourt, his arranger or his publisher, are use- 
less and objectionable’ Reforms in the writing and print- 
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ing of music are certainly needed, but not such reforms 
as these 


The story of the opera can be told in a few words 
Tasso falls in love with Leonora who returns his love ; 
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of a theater il 


ee 


Count Molza, who also loves Leonora, provokes a duel 
vith Tasso. Leonora implores her brother, the Duke 
Alphonse, to save Tasso (who is probably a better poet 


than swordsman!), and her brother agrees on condition 
that she will marry Molza She agrees Tasso calls 
publicly upon her to return her love and they shut him 


up in an asylum for the insane. Leonora dies, Tasso is 
liberated and taken to Rome where honors are to be be- 
He suddenly falls amidst the 
icclamations of the people. It is a libretto very theatrical 


The way the 


stowed upon him dead 


very Meyerbeerian whole thing is treated 


is as bald and cold as possible I cannot imagine any 
librettists in these modern days doing such a crude piece 
of work. 

neue 
fisher boy, singing a folk 


Follow- 


a concert of mandolins on the river and 


Che work opens with Julio, a 
song, and Tasso, the great poet, listening to him 
ing this there is 
there is a quick change 

the cathedral 
court pageant 
The 
scene winding up in a 
duel and then the representation of Tasso’s “L’Aminta.” 
The third act the mad house—and the 
cries of the insane inmates of the place are heard outside. 


Leonora passes in a boat Then 


of scene and a “Sanctus” is heard from 


combined with a march outside and a 


(How long has Meverbeer been dead, anyway?) 


second act represents first a love 


Tasso in 


shows 


In the next scene, after his escape, he is held up by brig- 


ands. There is here a ballet, and by a coincidence worthy 
of a better cause Molza is held up by the same bandits 
at the same time. They are all about to be flayed alive, 


r put to death in some other equally picturesque manner, 
them by his honeyed speech that 
Molza’s 


when Tasso so charms 
f the bandits but 
the Chapel of the 


Tasso is there, and 


he not only softens the hearts 
rhe 
Saint Onofrio at 


heart to« last act shows first 


Convent of Rome 
in a moment of his delirium he sees (and the public also 
sees) the sacred statues of three angels change into three 
Armide Herminie, the 
into th next 


and 
The 


acclamations of the people, 


of his characters, Clorinde, 
Blessed 


scene is the capitol at Rome, 
of Tasso 


Virgin figure of Leonora 


and the death 


this, | can onlw say that I consider 


As for the music 


that it should be attached to such a dread 


it a misfortune 

ful libretto, for it is very good music indeed. There are 
many passages in it that are truly delightful There is 
much real melody, very little exaggeration in the way of 
advanced modernism, and a great deal of skill in the 
arrangement. Give Mr. d'Harcourt a decent libretto and 
! firmly believe that he would write us a really great 
pera. But so many of these scenes were so utterly used 
ip in the old, old time! There are so many set choruses 
stuck in without reason or sense, so many tricks of the 
stage, tricks that have been used over and over again 
until thev are worn threadbare: the boats on the ‘river 
ind the mandolins, the religious chorus in the church 
vhile a march is plays itside, the scene of the duel with 
the long horus that belongs to it, the secondary Stage, 
the mad house, the bandits, the change of the statues! 


nd therefore inartistic, it all seems! 


nee 


I happened to glance-over the 


blow ld and tawdry 


vriting the ab 





.iter 
eaflet of collected press ni es with which I was fur- 
nished by the publishers, and I find the following state 
ment from the Journal de Geneve (February 4, 1912) 
‘Mr. d'Harcourt is the first, unless we are mistaken, who 
has made of Tasso an opera her We have said that 
the idea came first from Ambroise Thomas, who in his 
youth cultivated Shakespeare with success in the ‘Mid- 
summer Night's Dream The libretto which was fur 


and Pierre Rarbier having remained 


Mr 


nished him by Jules 


unused was accepted by d'Harcourt 


that this libretto was originally 


This evidently means 
written for Thomas. which, supposing it to be true, ex- 
plains its character and its manner of construction It 


of d’'Harcourt’s evi- 
music to a left over 
It will be 


oF 
who 


fails to explain, however, how a man 


dent ability had the unwisdem to set 
interest- 


will 


libretto of such a man as Thomas 


ng to see what the public of today as a do 


with such an experiment If the public takes to it, if, 
after Waener, the public is willing to be regaled with 
such amorphous twaddlie, we need never again have to 
listen to the wail of the composer that he cannot find a 
libretto: there will be thousands of librettos ready to 
hand, the nposer need only go to the library and take 
his pick And what a lovely brood of operas (7) it 
vill cast upon the world! What a progeny of fustian! 
What an example of the result of Wagner's teaching! 
God fornid' 
zee 
Before leaving Parts. Otto Lohse, who has recentl 


Waener performances here, sent 


been conducting some 
the following strange letter to the directors of the Opéra 
Paers, Tune + 1912 
Dean Stas—You have conferred a great honor upon me and g've 


the hon ir icipat 


caters 


1g in the performance 
the joy of conducting a 


me an immense joy 


lustriows 4 ng 
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of which I 
and of 
the 

“Tristan 


would 
listening to 
principal 


great orchestra know how to 
mirable qualities, 
who have taken 
have corducted 


with renewed pleasure, but I 


not the 


hhame 
interpreters suct 


Wagner's 


as thos: 
roles in 
Isolde” 
have 


masterpiece A 


and many times and each time 


never felt an emoti as str 
as during these two representations when the orchestra and the in 
attained absolute perfection You have a ght to 


collaborators I 


terpreters 


proud of such owe to you this 


among the of my career, and I beg you t nd in t 


the 


greatest 


letter expression of my profound gratitude 
(Signed 0 I : 
The idea 


“Tristan” 


Now 
of calling 


what induced him to write that letter 


these Paris performances of any 
You cannot 
(to 


first class “Tristan” 


thing in any way remarkable is ridiculous 


make something out of nothing, and even Lohae« 


could not produce a really perform 
nee with the forces of the Paris Opéra any more than 
perforn 


could Felix Weingartner produce a really fine 


ance of the “Ring.” You must have good flour to bak« 


a good cake, and the flour is lacking here Then why 
all this balderdash? If Weingartner made any such 
oolish pretense I heard nothing of it And why did 


Lohse feel called upon to do it? 
RRne 


Camille Saint-Saéns attended a performance recently at 
lrouhanowa is in 
terpreting his little piece known as “The Swan” and his 


‘Danse Macabre.” 


the Folies-Bérgére where the dancer 


2eRe 
Charles W. Clark has just returned to Paris after his 
ong and successful tour in America. Mr. Clark will be 


his experience 


: 
here all summer giving the value of and 
knowledge to a large class of pupils who have 


already 
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enrolled with him It is good to see him back in the old 
town again 
nne 
George E. Shea, who has been ill for some weeks witl 


pleurisy, is on his way to Switzerland where he will spend 


most of the summer 
fact that it was Mr 


Speaking of “Tristan” recalls th 


the great 


Shea who was selected by 





ld Lamoureux to sing the role of Kurvenal in the first 

Paris performance of that opera 
zn ne 

Felix Fox, the eminent pianist, is in Paris for a few 
days and is planning a tour through Belgiun 
and Switzerland. 

zn ne 

The season is very much over The concert halls are 
closed, the musicians have gone away. and the whol t 
from a musical point of view, is very quiet indeed The 
Opera is giving the Wagner operas, knowing ver vel 
that the summer visitors to Paris being mostly Americans 
would not be interested in the French pieces that are 
given here during the winter \ review of the season 
just passed shows that there was littl enough of an 
great value either in opera or concert Ysaye was heard 
once or twice and Kreisler a few times, Fannie Bloom 
fheld-Zeisler played with the Lamoureux Orchestra and 
had her performance to some extent poiled by Chevil 
lard’s miserable conducting, Straus nducted me of 
his own works Monsignor Perosi did the ame (and m 
count of it vent down on the Titan ierne gave |} 
new oratorio, the first performance of Florent Schmitt 
“Salome” was an event of reai importance, and there 
were probably some other things which I do not think of 


at the preesnt moment 
left in 


But 


winter 


m the whole the impressi 
my the 


pointment than otherwise 


mind by season is rather of disap 


Better luck next year! 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND. 





After enjoying a well earned va 
Sousa and his famed organizati “ 
twenty-first season August 18, opening 
and ending in New York Decem 
fifty men in the band, including a 

Virginia Root, soprano; Nicoline 
Herbert L. Clarke, rnetist I ! 
he band that I rid’s 
t is toll flutes 
ne English horn, two bass S ‘ 
IE flat clarinet, six first irinets 

clarinets ne alto clarinet, 


two third 
ha four 


cornets, two 





me harp 


trombones, two baritones, four 


nd drum The itinerary foll 





natinee: Zanesville. Oh eve e — 


natinee New Philadel; 1 O eve 


Oh matine Mansfield, OF é 





October Ande I 
October 2, Braz I 
ber 3, Danvill I " ©: ( 
b finghar It 
Ill., matinee: Edw I 
M atinee ar ‘ ne 
Springfield, 1! eve ¢ Oct 
Ill., evening Octobe N I 
evening Octobe Pekin, Ti 
Freeport, Ill., matines 
ago Ill, matinee and ever ‘ Over 
nee; Madison, W eve ‘ October 
Winona, Minn ‘ w ‘ 
Red Wing, M : A g Octo 
nd evening Octobe 


October 19, Eau ( \\ 





trumpets 


Wis, mat 


Vera Kaplun-Aronson Honored. 


\ singulas ' ha 


nist, Vera Kaplun-Aronson, ¢ 
! Ber i 
he daughter ‘ 
I dre é ‘ 
rs thie " 
Sp ight i 
‘ arr 
wes 
aly e Vi \ 
«tt 
there lL sting 
re ecreste ' + " 
took the i rey 
ise t } 1 ‘ f 
n f ; 
1 cn 
Ru : f 
se : , 
granted V« n-Aronson ti 
wf Poter rg ' ‘ on re 
’ ' 
St Pes , 
e on ; 
tal par anne ¢ ent 
upon € se im the St. Pets 
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msi { right 
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Antonia Sawyer’s Artists for Next Season. 








reau, 1425 Broadway, isted under the Sawyer banner. Mrs Ready is to make 
tivity which indicates her debut at the Little Theater in recital, some time in the 
ext season, will autumn 
lhe many )kings for Ihe pianists under Mrs Sawyer’s direction are headed 
) ( ger, who to make her first hy William A. Becker, an American musical “giant’’ who 
nuary 1913, have surprised 


Miss Culp’s career. The 
i ed ude a tour on 


neert n the ist and mid 


gifted violinist, now 
r Leopold von 
cat winter, t egin a third 


rhe Parlow book 


linist a reated con 


Chere 


e artist, Franklin Holding, 
er, Anton Witek in Saxony 
Mr. Holding for the Maine 

Bangor in the early part 


‘ shee? 
lake a thre month con 


he Montreal Opera 











iote under the Sawyer 
Weber ind Maximilian Pilzer 
Courier stated last week 
playing with several orchestras 
The Weber-Behrens En 
number of dates « ed and some ot 
f le Mr. Pilzer is 
( nent 
Ricardo, the dramati prano, now traveling 
! e autumn and begin the season 
lawement Madan Ricardo 
er ind she is had ex 
( Phot by Mishkin Stud New York 
\NTONIA SAWYER 
iritone, recently entered upon 
ni La R Boal eb 5 n golden opinions in the critical strongholds of 
I ! iN \ \ as cantante, i won g pinions im the cr | g 
| have e of the best ora europe, particularly in Germany 
nter Cecile Ayres, a young American pianist, who made her 
rn prat who sings lebut last season with the New York Symphony Orches- 


\ ne mor neer who 1s en tra, proved to be a player yt splendi | did_talents with a tem 


LENA DORIA DEVINE tevin 


Sole Teacher of the American Prima Donna Blanche Duffield” 
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perament as warm as if St. Petersburg, instead of Phila- 
delphia, had been the city of her birth. 

Elsa Deremeaux, a pianist of refined and magnetic type, 
who has studied for years with Godowsky in Germany and 
with Joseffy in New York, is to appear under Mrs. Saw- 
yer's management during next season. Madame Dere- 
meaux is to make her debut at the Little Theater in the 
early autumn; she is an American of German and French 
ancestry. 

At present, Mrs. Sawyer is managing the concerts by 
the Volpe Symphony Society on the Roof Garden of the 
Hotel Astor. This engagement opened, Monday, July 15, 
and will continue for three weeks. 

For the season of 1913-1914, Mrs. Sawyer will again 
have the honor of managing Katharine Goodson’s tour in 
America. This will be the fifth tournée by the English 
pianist in the New World; the tour will begin in the 
month of October, 1913. 


MUSIC IN OREGON. 


445 Sherlock Building, } 
PortLanp, Ore., July 15, 1917 


About thirty-one bands attended the Elks’ National Con- 
vention last week and for six days the local air was full 
of music. 

ae 

The Apollo Club,*W. H. Boyer, director, gave its annual 
Summer concert recently in the auditorium at the Oaks 
Among the selections were “In Vocal Combat” (Dudley 
Buck), “Evening Bells” (Becker), “The Lost Chord” 
(Arthur Sullivan), “Starland” (Kremser), “Plainsman’s 
Song” (Paul Bliss) and Dudley Buck's “Bugle Song.” A 
large crowd heard the men sing. 

Rae 

Following the regular service at Trinity Episcopal Church 
on Sunday, July 7, Lucien E. Becker, organist, gave a 
special program for visiting members of the Benevolent 
Protective Order of Elks. Mr. Becker played composi- 
tions by Rubinstein, Boccherini, Lemmens and Batiste. 

nner 

Undoubtedly the Chicago Operatic Quartet is the prin- 
cipal musical attraction on the Chautauqua program, which 
is being given at Gladstone Park, a nearby resort. The 
quartet is composed of Leonora Allen, soprano; Rose 
Lutiger Gannon, contralto; John B. Miller, tenor; Arthur 
Middleton, basso, and Edgar Nelson, accompanist. One 
program follows 

“King’s Prayer,” “Lohengrin,” Wagner (quartet arr.) ; 
duet, “Lakme,” Delibes, Miss Allen and Mr. Gannon; 
“Flower Song,” “Carmen,” Bizet, Mr. Miller; aria, “O 
Don Fatale,” Verdi, Mrs. Gannon; duet, “Palanquin 
Bearer,” Lehmann, Messrs. Miller and Middleton; aria, 
bird song, “Pagliacci,"’ Leoncavallo, Miss Allen; prologue, 
“Pagliacci,” Leoncavallo, Mr. Middleton; piano solo, “Fas- 
chingsehwank,” Schumann, Mr. Nelson; scenes from Gou- 
nod’s ‘Romeo and Juliet.” 

nee 

Solos were sung by Maud Dammasch, Lulu Dahl Miller 
and Dom Zan, well known locally, at the opening of the 
Elks’ National Convention in the Armory on July 9 

loun R. OatMAN. 





MUSIC IN ST. JOHN, N. B. 
Str. Jounx, N. B., July 18, i912 

St. John, N. B., is looking forward with much enthu- 
siasm to the coming concerts 6f David Bispham and Mary 
Hallock, who are making a tour of Canada under the di- 
rection of Frederic Shipman. Aside from the fact that 
the names of these artists are sufficient in themselves to 
ensure a liberal patronage, the name of Frederic Shipman 
alone would be a guarantee for their excellence. 

The Bispham concert takes place September 5, and 
tickets are being sold rapidly even at this early date 

The local management is in the capable hands of the 
Misses Lugrin. tot Oe 


A Pallman Pun. 


It was on the sleeping car. 

“Say, mister,” said the man in the upper berth to the 
occupant of the lower, “quit that music, will you? What 
do you think this is, a concert hall? The rest of us want 
to sleep.” 

“Why, the car is so stuffy,” said the warblez, “I was only 
humming a little air——” 

It was then that he was hit with a Pullman pillow, re- 
maining unconscious for seven hours.—Harper’s Weekly 
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American String Quartette 
Exclusive Management ; Walter R. Anderson 
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FnEveniCK QAO Me Me MD Baritone 


Managemenst, THE WOLFSON MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 
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Voice Specialist 
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BAERNSTEIN- REGHEAD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


New York: 133 West 8Oth Street 
Tel., 3786 Schuyler 
In Philadelphia Tuesdays and Fridays 


VICTOR BIART 


PIANO VIRTUOSO 
Instruction, Advanced Interpretation, Repertory 
Studio Hall, 60 East 34th Street Tel. 3971 Madison 
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ORGANIST 
Management, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
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If you desire to know more sbout music, read 


MARGARET H. GLYN’S 


ANALYSIS OF THE EVOLUTION OF 
MUSICAL FORM 


(Published by LONGMANS) 


Send $2.50 to this office for the > = you desire to 
know more about musi 





OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Josephine Jacoby, Contraito, formerty ot 


the Corried . ra Coy me. Marie Ra id, So- 
Metropeninn ra Co.; Mme. Bernice de i, 

brs litan Opera Co.; Henri G. Scott, 
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py A 0. Orville Tenor, London Opera 
Léon Rains, "len, Royal — House, Dresden, Germany; 
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Opers, Australia and Germany; Kathleen Howard. 
contralto, Darmstadt; Mme. Carolyn Ortman, soprano, Grand Opera 
Chemnitz; Irvin Myers, baritone, Grand Opera, Italy; Joseph Baern 
stein-Regneas, Grand Opera, Get.nany; Bessie Bowman-Estey, con 
tralto; “Terie Stoddart-Gayler, so rano; Alice Merritt-Cochran, so- 
sranc; Laura Combs, soprano; Florence Hinkle, soprano; “Mildred 
‘otter, contralto; Mae puna, contralto; Louise Barnolt, contralto; 
John Young, tenor; George Murphy, tenor; Edwin Evans, baritone 
Telephone 687 Lenox 
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[SARTO Baritone 


Concert, Oratorio, Recitals 


A Management: F. 0. RENARD 
a West 42d Street - - . 


EDGELL ADAMS 


Concert Pianist and Teacher 
1224 Seuth 20th Street - - Birmingham, Alabama 
Address ; $50 Gorengto Mall 


CHENEY ==: 
RIHELDAFFER 


AREISSE 
A RUE BOAL 


an HINSHAW 


Eminent Baritone 


Metropolit 


New York 








SOPRANO 


Concert, Oratoric 
Weish Folks Songs 
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SOPRANO 
Residence. 
838 Collins Ave., 
Pittsbarg, Pa 
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STUDIO HALL: 


50 East 34th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Management: 
ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway, New York 
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Recitals 
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Exclusive Direction: Walter R. Anderson 
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Season Begins August 18th 
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Prima Donna Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera House 
New York 
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PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Will Return te America for the Concert Season 1912-13 
Address: 65 Central Park West, New York 
VOCAL 


Romualdo — oS 4 Ic> INSTRUCTOR 


in Europe during 5 wit R Teaching October ist at 
65 Central Park West, New York 


Frederic GERARD 


VIOLINIST 


AMERICAN DEBUT 


Season 1912-1913 
NOW APPEARING IN EUROPE 


Address : - Care of Musical Courier 
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GISELA 


Season 1911-12 Now Booking MANAGEMENT: ANTONIA SAWYER 


Metropolitan Opera House Bullding 
1425 Broadway 7 - - New York City 





Walter Henry HALL 


Director Choral Musie Columbia University 
Conductor Columbia University Festival Chorus 
Address, 430 West 116th Street Phone, Morning. 673 


FREDERICK WEMPLE, Baritone 


108 West 73d Street, New York. 


<3 EMILY LOUISE PLUMLEY 


Assisted by HELEN SHEARMAN GUE, Contralto. 
address Manager, 606 Sixth St., Brooklyn, N.Y 








For terms, dates, etc., 





stkttoon NEVWVKIRKIK 
SHERWOOD 
VOICE CULTURE, ITALIAN METHOD 


Special attention to tone production 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg 
Mail address, Norwalk, Conn 


GEorGE GARRE 


TENOR 


Address: 15 EAST 10th STREET: - 
Telephone: 2927 Stuyvesant 


1425 Broadway, N. Y., 





NEW YORK 


DRAMATIC 


| ALTHOUSE 


Manegement: WALTER R. ANDERSON, 5 West 38th St., City 


BAC Violin Virtuoso 
Management: 

R. E. JOHNSTON 

1451 Broadway, Rew Yor 


AGGOMPANIST ,., sissis. sem 


GRACE ANDERSON ‘Phone, 8382 River 


OLITZKA 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
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Mme. 
ROSA 


den. Metropolitan, Boston and 


y from Covent tear 
Chicago Opera 
Mar t R. E. Johnston Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 
( al Trust Building, B'way and gtst St., New York 





LESLEY MARTIN, bei canto 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Cora Cross, 
Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie Hart, 
Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Geraldine Hutehe- 
son, George Heures, George Gillet, John Hend- 
ricks, Dr. Rugene Walton Marshall, 
Tlorace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John Hi. 
Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, Umberto Sac- 
chetti and many other singers now before the pub- 
lle In opera and church work. 


N.Y. COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East S8th Street 
Directore: CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE 








Thorough education in Piano, Singing, Violin, Cello and all branches 
of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for excellence. Course for Music 
:pervisors in Public Schools. Students receive free instruction in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Vocal Sight-reading, Ensemble Playing, and 
free admission to concerts, lectures, ete 
CATALOG SENT ON APPLICATION 






PHILIP 


POONER 


TENOR 
The American Exponent of “Bel Canto" 


205 West S7th Street 
New York City 


"Phone, 6510 Columbus 





GOTTFRIED GALSTON 


HAS A POET’S SOUL. 











He is gifted with the best thing for an artist: with a 
poet’s soul and face. 

Gottfried Galston leads us, by his art, into a new world, 
a new and beautiful world. Unity and concentration are 
reigning there, 

Like Zarathustra, Galston says: “Life is the fountain of 
joy, but where the crowd drinks, the fountain is poisoned,” 
ind so he, aristocrat of thought and sentiment, is seeking 
from the crowd, refuge in his solitary empir« 
where joy is living, joy and light as they were living in 
the antique world. And yet his thoughts are neither ab- 
nor cold. They are permeated through by enthu- 
siasm and truthfulness and controlled by a mighty tem- 
Not by that wild temperament, ‘‘the open soul,” 
with disordered excitement and driving you 
passion, but by that powerful con- 


refuge 


stract 


perament. 
filling art 
under the whirlpool of 
trol of will inflicting upon you the whole magnetism of 
its strength and compelling you to place yourself withou 
knowing, quite under the dominion of the artist, with all 
your thoughts, all of your sentiments and all of your 
will 

His soul is not mysterious. “He is Apollo,”—also suid 
to me in the heat of the argument one of our young his 
Let us agree to this being Apollo, But what will 


Who knows, whether the light strength 


torians 
he prove by this? 


of Apollo may not be the same eternal mystery as the 
secret of Dionysius? Both are alike, both are grand and 
neither of each can resolve the question of art. Whether 


we prefer the former, or the latter is only the question of 
individuality 
Galston is the interpreter par excellence of Bach and 


Liszt (Beethoven we did not hear from him till now), 


and his interpretation of Brahms is quite a revelation. 
Such a profound understanding the soul of the last repre- 
sentative of the German romantic school, such a con- 
tagious sincerity in reproducing his works is only owning 
to a soul born itself in the far away country of the “blue 
lower,” From there he brought to us the peaceful poetry 
of the romance in Schumann's sonate, the passionate song 
of the allegro and the final presto, the melancholic mystery 
of Brahms’ rhapsodies, and the flattering charm of the 
waltz by the same author. 

It is easy to divine that the strong individuality of 
Chopin music by such a master of interpretation gets a 
perfectly new reflection of light. Galston’s conception 
differs in a high degree from ours, it is to say from the 
Slave conception of this kind of music. And yet how ac- 
complished, how powerful! May be, that by the whole 
nature of Galston somewhat is taken away from Chopin's 
soft and mournful thoughtfulness. But the poetry in the 
reproduction of Chopin's prelude in F major, or the high 
distinctness and perfect virtuosity shown by him in the 
prelude in B minor, in the etude in G minor,—these ac- 
complishments are only privileges of selected ones in the 
realm of art! 

Galston is young: 29 years. 
near within Russia we can only name 
These two names are standing opposite each other, two 
representations of one and the same wonderful thing—the 
human soul reflected by music. Here we the in- 
genious heart, there the wise energy. Both are simple. 
both are beautiful. And which of the two is superior? 
In the realm of poetry all poets are alike—said Victor 
A. Ossowsky. 
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Phyllis Lett at Earl's Court Exhibition. 
\ tremendous ovation was extended to Phyllis Lett on 
the occasion of her appearance at the opening of Earl’s 
Court Exhibition in London with the Imperial Choir and 





Ltd 


Studio, 


Dover Street 


PHYLLIS 


the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, augmented by the New Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Sir Henry Wood conducting. Some 
ypinions of the London papers follow: 


Phyllis Lett achieved a pronounced stree oss as the soloist. With 
ve exception, ne other contralto could have met the exactions of 
the great hall so perfectly —News of the World, May 12, 1912. 


an enthusiasm which reached a tremendous climax when 


Evoked 
Phyllis Lett had sung “Land of Hope and Glory,” the refrain being 
taken up by the Imperial Choir. This, of course, had to be re 
eated.—Daily Telegraph, May 13, 1012 

The most beautiful moments of the concert were when Phyllis 
lett sane “The Enchantres by Llatton, wit! ytehestral accen 
mmiment Daily Chronicle May 1% 191 


Phyllis Lett same to an audience of more than 5,000.—The Times 
May 13, 1912 
t aneili 
Elgar’s “Land of Hope and Glery.’ 
3,000 voices and the double orchestra, was a highly 


Phyllis Lett was the vocalist, and sang the sole portion of the latte 


for the combined effect «f 
impressive one, 


and Hatton's “The Enchantress” with fine breadth of tone.-—-Globe 


May 13, 1912 


and Glory,” sung by Phyllis Lett, was applauded 


Mail, May 1:3, 


“Land of Tlope 
thunderously Daily 1912. 

“Land of Hope and Glory,” with Phyllis Lett as soloist, sung 
later, was a splendid example of power and balance of tone 
Hatton's “The Enchantress” 
cent voice.—-The Standard, May 13, 1912. 


was sung by Phyllis Lett in macnifi 


afternoon was Phyllis Lett, who gave beautiful 
“Land of Hope 


The soloist for th 
Hatton's 
ud Glory.—Sunday Times, May 12, 


renderings of “Enchantress” and Elgar's 


1912. 


beautiful renderings of Hatton's “Enchantress” 
Hope and Glory.”’—Daily May 13. 


Phyllis Lett gave 


and Elgar's “‘Land of Ex, ress, 


1912 

: An able performance in conjunction with Phyllis Lett of 
Eigar’s “Land of in which the appealing beauty 
of the the 
of Miss Lett’s beautifully rich and nobly expressive voice.—Dulwich 


Hope and Glory,” 


solo found admirable response in warm, glowing tones 


Post, May 18, 1912 

he national note was again sounded in Sir Edward Elgar's “Lan 
of Hope and Glory.” Never has this truly national song made such 
an effect. The solo was first sung by Phyllis Lett with al] the power 
of her deep voice, and then the refrain was taken up by the who 
assembly, man, child, Twice was this done, for the 
number was repeated.—Morning Post, May 13, 1912 


woman and 





A New View of Sousa. 
| appreciate John Philip Sousa when he faces me and 
shows me that breast fuil of medals extending from the 
whisker line to the belt line, and | appreciate him still more 
when he turns round and gives me a look at that back of 
his. Since Colonel W. IF. Cody practically retired and 
Mary Garden went away to Europe, | know on no 
public back which for inherent grace and poetry of spina! 
motion can quite compare with Mr. Sousa‘s. 

| am in my element then. | do not care so very much for 
“tome, Sweet Home,” as rendered with so many variations 
that it's almost impossibie to recognize the old place any 
more; but when they switch to a march, a regular Sousa 
march foll of um-pahs, then | begin to spread myself. A 
little tingle of anticipatory joy runs through me as Mr. 
Sousa advances to the footlights and first waves his baton 
at the great big German who plays the little shiny thing 
that looks like a hypodermic and sounds like stepping on 
the cat, and then turns the other way and waves it at the 
little bit of a German who plays the big thing that looks 
like a ventilator off an ocean liner and sounds like feeding 
time at the zoo. And then he makes the invitation general 
and calls up the brasses and the drums and the woods and 
the woodwinds, and also the thunders and the lightnings 
ind the cyclones and the earthquakes. And three or four 
of the trombonists pull the slides away out and let go full 
steam right in my face, with a blast that blows my hair 
out by the roots, and all hands join in and make so much 
noise that you can’t hear the music. And I enjoy it more 


than words can tell!—Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post. 
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De Hoven Engages a Saenger Papil. 

Viola Ellis, who is a pupil of both Oscar and Mrs 
Saenger, has just been engaged by Reginald De Koven to 
sing the part of Alan-a-Dale in the new production of 
“Robin Hood.” Miss Ellis was selected from a hundred or 








k ¢ Ranges, Ne \ k 

VIOLA ELLIS 
nore voices, and Mr. De Koven declares it is one of the 
hnest real contraltos as heard Miss Ellis is the latest 
of a large number of young artists who have been en 


gaged from the Saenger studios this season to fill leading 
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roles in grand and ! 


Alma-Tadema’ s Daneel 


mustal representatives at 


Paul's, I 


Among the 
Alma-Tadema 
Emil Sauret. 


at St mdon, were Puderes ski and 


Paderewski at Home. 


Ignace Paderewski returned from his London visit t 
lis home near Morges, Switzerland, on the evening 
July 7 


Hinshaw Interprets Wagnerian Roles in Graz 


William Hinshaw, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, who is filling some “guest” appearances abroad, 
recently distinguished himself by singing Wagnerian roles 


in Graz, Austria. The following notices tell of his success 
with the critical audience in that city 

\iready with his apm a] William H 

rilliant impressio: 


wiginal interpretation 


the funeral of BONARIOS 


- Bracu RI 





thoroughness of his musica) kr 1owledge as through the majesty 
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his presence, which rose toweringly above all the rest.—Grazer Tage 
post, June 26, 1912. A speaking likeness of composer Gilberte, | ip 
on : ; a large “Fourth of July salmon the informatic ’ 
The Wanderer was sung by William Hinshaw, possesses ats I f July sa 8) 
ioble, well scl sd voice of the tenor-baritone order, which carries panying the picture), testihes ¢ his sk in the cap ty 0 
beautifully.—Grazer Tagepost, June 24, 19 angler. Other than that, he ying life at his neé 
William Hinshaw pleased eve e he e of Gunth H ~ 
manly presence an the authoritative t ring f is ber 
” © | 
ing \ 
lel j | M and gathering 
! for tl 4 ra | him 
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FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Filth Avenue, New York, Announce the First American Tour of 


RIMSON 


———— SEASON 1912- 1913-——— 


ARDO “25 
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Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Halli, New York 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 
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| the a" g STUDIOS : 434 Fifth Avenue, New York 
nt ‘ | el., Murray Mill, 3701 
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ul HW \ c 
eee : ; etl mane Member Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
vt ’ I GEORGE i> 6 A. IW is xX Address: 5528 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago 
William Hinshaw Me tan Opera House, who sme Available Entire Season for Concerts E. L. BRIGGS, Secretary 
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William Hinshaw ‘ f Gunther, well desery 1104 Broad Street, Newark, N. -J. 
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Exclusive Management 
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1425 Broadway, New York 
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No operatic prima donna ever will win the Nobel 


peace prize. 
——————— 


By the way, didn’t somebody or other write an 
opera or something called “Mona”? 
seiisatidbieenigs 
In case of a general strike, the American com- 
poser ought to join it and demand pay. 
compiaincllienintantiinn 
Two hundred and sixty-four days from today the 
Metropolitan Opera House season of 1912-13 will 


close. 


“Is there a Jewish race?” asks the Literary Di- 
gest. If there were not, classical concerts could not 
exist in New York, for one place. 

a 

SoME persons feel so deeply about the subject of 
performances of opera in English that they would 
like to have them opened with prayer. 

: ee einine ? 

VIENNA’S music festival, reported last week in 

Tue Musicat Courter, was so successful that it 


has been decided to make the event an annual one. 
convener intamivtctine 


Musicat England has received its death blow. 
The Paris Journal des Debats says that England 
does not care for grand opera, but likes only mu- 


sical comedy, 
jcqinsiesaisliimomindii 


Ir is well that the compositions of the masters 
are referred to as “musical literature.” Nine-tenths 
of the books written about music most assuredly are 
not literature. 


enchant 


Grutio Gatti-CAsazza proved that a third term 
can be successful when he finished his trio of years 
at the Metropolitan Opera House last season, and 
signed a contract for more years to come. 

a ® 

AccorDING to cable advices received here, Ernest 
Schelling, the pianist, was stricken with appendi- 
citis at his home last week, on Lake Geneva, Switz- 
erland, and had to be removed to Lausanne, where 
an operation was performed. At the present time 
Schelling is recovering slowly but satisfactorily. 

sctidinisinatlalnantaiaes 

GERMANY should be interested in reading this, 
from the pen of Henry T. Finck, in the New York 
Evening Post: “Judging by the amount of space 
given to the works of Edward MacDowell in the 
advertising columns of the German papers, they are 
enjoying a regular ‘boom’ over there, where he is 
known and admired as the ‘American Grieg.’ ” 

snicomassiiilp insite 

Jean pe Reszke, who is reported as entertaining 
the plan to make appearances next winter with the 
Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company, celebrated 
his sixtieth birthday last January, according to 
figures in the musical biographies. That is not an 
advanced age at which to display musical activity. 
Manuel Garcia was actively engaged in the vocaliz- 
ing profession at the age of 102. 

occtinaasaillinaiilioenesin 

Ir is pleasant to be able to state that Alexander 
MacFayden, the well known composer, has been 
appointed Milwaukee correspondent of Tue Mu- 
Courter. His address is 500 Van Buren 
street, Milwaukee. Mr. MacFayden’s songs have 
had much success, some of them winning the honor 
of performance by Madame Gadski, Madame 
Jomelli, and Sibyl! Sammis MacDermid. 

sciicbealienncens 

Wuy is it or how is it that many musical artists, 
those particularly who visit us and then return to 
Europe, fall to the temptation of Wall Street and 
often leave the money they earn, here, instead of 
taking it to Europe? It is not a philanthropic mo- 
tive. because they know that we do not need the 
money and they know we are all pleased that they 
earn the money here. It must be the gambl'ng in- 
stinct. They are tempted and fall because they are 
gamblers, These several instances are known gen- 





SICAI 


erally and when we see the artist on the stage per- 
forming as an artist and then, at the same time, see 
the simulacrum of the gambler hovering there, the 
weakness of human nature made manifest shows 
that, after all, the artist is not unlike the rest of 
the family; it is about even. The fever of gambling 
affects all phases of life; yet when we know it to 
molest the artist, we feel that he must be suffering 
in his art and that means a lessening of his capac- 
ity of attracting the public. Might we suggest that 
the bankers, through whose offices these musical 
artists lose their money, might make some efforts 
to bring them back here so that they can reimburse 
themselves for their Wall Street losses? That 
would help, provided they could abandon the vice 
of gambling-—-which is a hopeless thought. 


a HO 

Sourn America demands many musical artists 
and will compete with us to advance prices. This 
we predict herewith. The agent, Amelio Donner- 
dorff, of Buenos Aires, has been at work in Berlin 
trying to get Richard Strauss for a South American 
tour in conjunction with the engagement of the 
whole ensemble of the Hamburg Opera from June 
to September, 1913. Felix Weingartner has ac- 
cepted this engagement, as Strauss cannot get away 


during that period. 
capella 


LLEONCAVALLO’s new opera “Reginetta delle Rose” 
was given for the first time at the Costanzi Opera 
House, Rome, on June 24, and the Italian papers re- 
port the great success of the work. Usually the 
native papers announce these successes, except in 
England and America, where the operas are not 
successes when native musicians are the composers. 
Is this due to the natives, the composers, the operas 
or the newspapers? As soon as Leoncavallo’s new 
opera gets its hearing here we shall be able to decide 
whether “Cyrano de Bergerac” is better or Leon- 
cavallo worse. Oh, for a composer who will “de- 
liver the goods’’ and emancipate us from all the 


present mediocrity and commonplaceness! No 
wonder Strauss reigns! 
a Sa 


Wak to the knife seems to be the purpose both of 
the Musical Union and of the Association of The- 
ater Managers of Greater New York, over the ques- 
tion of the raised rates which the union suggests 
for orchestral players. The latest move of the A. 
T. M. G, N. Y. is to announce that in the fall fifty- 
two theaters will reopen without union orchestras, 
the instrumentalists to be free lances and to receive 
five year contracts, at the old rate of $24 a week, 
instead of $30 a week, as now asked by the union. 
Somehow THe Musicat Courter feels that the 
trouble between the two powerful organizations will 
be adjusted amicably before the first snow flies in 


these regions next season. 
RQ 
AccorpinG to Vienna and Milan papers, negotia- 


tions for the first production anywhere of Giorda- 
no’s “Madam Sans Gene” (libretto by S‘moni) at 
the Metropolitan Opera House here have been com- 
pleted. Caruso will sing Lefevre, and Amato, Na- 
poleon, who appears in the third act only, which 
is the last act of the opera. Toscanini is to con- 
duct, and this will happen in January, 1913, “after 
which the opera is to make a grand tour through 
America and will then be simultaneously produced 
at La Scala, Milan, and the Costanzi, Rome.” 
Happy is the faculty of the operatic business imagi- 
nation. For the information of the phantom chas- 
ers we beg to state that the Metropolitan Opera 
Company makes no tours through the country and 
that no negotiations to produce an unknown work 
can be completed until they are fin’shed. “Napo- 
leon” does not sing in this new opera; he interlards 
the themes played by the orchestra with a series of 
recitatives. Giordano felt it impossible to put a 
singing role into Napoleon's throat. But how about 
Lefevre? Was he a tenor? Oh, these operatic 
paradoxes. No wonder Wagner revolted—and 
others also who are no Wagners. 
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SY Tee STOR. 


LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND, July 6, 1912 


kurope is constantly engaged in celebrating cen 
tennials of its eminent men and epochs, and at pres 
the 


ent Geneva and Paris are recovering from 


Rousseau centennial. Rousseau was a composer of 
a certain middle 18th century type, although he had 
not studied harmony and could never qualify among 
the regulars; in fact he was proofreader for a long 
time for a small music publisher in Paris and his 
work was not satisfactory so that he had to be sub 
stituted, and his fame must rest on something other 
than music, and it does. A recent number of the 
Berlin Tageszeitung goes into long details about his 
life, to tell us what a bad man he was and how hx 
abandoned his family of five children, who had to 
be raised in a foundling hospital; and how he had 
forced his chambermaid Therese, whom he _ had 
married, upon his acquaintances, and how severe he 
became in his criticisms upon society because they 
refused to accept her. The argument is based upon 
the Emersonian theory that a man to be great must 
be good and that his character is the central and 
chief element of his work. It would go mighty 
hard with some of the great men of history if this 
rule were enforced, and a great many monuments 
would have to be overturned, and much hero-wor 
ship would be dispensed with if the ethics of Emer 
son were applied to our appreciation of what men 
if it 
exhibited in 


have done in literature, and art. and music; 


were based upon their character as 
their real human intercourse, and this also applies 
to statesmen and military heroes and well known 


men in business. What you do and not what you 
are in doing it seems to be the ethical requirement, 
notwithstanding the enormous influence of religion 
upon society, and society has its way because it is 
that powerful synthesis of human life that does not 


deign to explain. 
Jeanne d'Arc. 


In this connection, in view of the celebrations in 
many cities and towns in France that have recently 
taken place in honor of the Maid of Orleans, and 
in view also of the fact that her name is attached 
to many musical compositions, it !s interesting to 
note that the latest French literary production re 
garding this eminent girl places us in considerable 
doubt, considering the sources, regarding the so 
called historical statements issued about her. One 
of the historians of France to-day, who develops 
his system on the basis of scientific history, requir 
ing documentary evidence and accepting the legend 
only for the purpose of tracing through it such 
facts as can be scientifically 
historians who will not accept the word for the fact, 
the 


reached; one of those 


not the shadow for substance, but who must 
have proof before he will issue a historical refer 
ence is Maurice Allard, and he tells us that regard 
ing the year of 1423, when the girl was supposed 
to be fighting for France, there was no such thing 
as a Kingdom of France, and that the vassals were 
still at that time powerful, which enabled the Eng- 
lish’to secure a foothold in the country and to de 


velop their power there. Charles VII., who was a 


neurasthenic, did not have the ability to guide these 


groups of feudatories, and two of the contesting 


elements of that time were La Tremouille, the chan 


cellor, and the Connetable Richemont, and onl 
after the latter became successful the first oppor 
tunitv arose to repulse the English Allard now 


claims and shows that the legend of Jeanne d’ Ar 
no matter how beautiful and poetical it may be 
vanishes behind these facts, and that she was an 
unconscious and temporary tool in the clever hands 
of Yolanthe of Sicily, the mother-in-law of Charles 
VIL., and if there is such a thing as historical jus 
tice, this woman and the Connetable Richemont are 
the ones to whom the credit must be given of hay 
ing saved France from the English voke. He shows 


that it was through Yolanthe, the mother-in-law 


that the great lords, such as Richemont, and _ the 
Duke Frances of Bretagne, and Charles of Lor 
raine, and the generals Dunois, Marshal de Rais 
La Hire, Poton de Saintrailles, Chabannes, etc 


were brought into the king’s circle and became his 
supporters, and that it was their battles that hav 
been unjustly credited to the girl legend, and that 
she was really not necessary at all, but was used 
by Yolanthe the 
strengthen him through the productior of assume 
She d’ Are 


and put up the 


order to 
! 


with weak king, in 


miracles sent for leanne regarding 


whose visions rumors had spoken 


scene and utilized her services until the crowning 


of the king at Rheims when, her services no longet 


being required, she was left to her fat although 


even at Rheims Yolanthe had her constantly 
watched. Orleans itself was never besieged im a 
manner that would require a miracle to raise the 


siege, and nearly every day troops and provis on 
were sent into the city, and there were capable lead 


ers of the various divisions of the French troops 


She was present and everybody was astonished at 


her courage at the battles that were fought. and 


she was wounded several times, but the success at 


Orleans was due to Richemont 


Now, 


we must remember that the historian A] 


lard furnishes the documentary evidence to prov: 
what he savs. These statements here are taken 
from the evidence which was published in Paris 
in the paper “Humanité,” and now comes the most 
curious revelation Allard shows that after these 
events everything is clouded in density and dark 
ness, and there is no evidence that Jeanne d’Aré 


stake This is interesting 
ask > 


gram music that describes thi 


was ever burned at the 


for us because we may “How about the pro 


flames and the tor 


ture of the girl?” She was condemned, but there 
is no evidence to be found that the sentence was 


executed There is even suspicir n that she 


cveT 

became the wife of Robert des Armoises, of Tiche 
mont, and there is a record of the marriages in that 
family in existence that comes down to the 17th 


century. and that record shows that Armoises’ wife 
was not only recognized by acquaintances, but also 


She visited Or 


by the brothers of Jeanne d’Arc 
leans once and was received by her former compan 
ions in the battles, and a “Fest” was given in her 
honor there, but for reasons of State the king put 


an end to this and exiled the lady of Armoises to 
Metz, \llard, 


all in doubt, closes his statements 


where she died who shows that 


these matters are 
“bor 


not adapted as a 


as tollows these reasons, these unconfirmed 
which to 


the 


atlairs are material on 


build National Festivals: we should let poor 


heroine sleep quietly in the past centuries 
In music it does not make any difference whethe: 


suggestion is a miracle, or a fact, ot 


the basis of a 


an idea, or a historical episode, or a philosophical 


theory, or an or a battl 


itself 


impression, or a picture, 
Music is the means of giving, through the 
literature of tone. an opportunity to be heard 
through the instrumentality that has gradually asso 
ciated itself for the production of the physical tone 


(Ine composer will take Jeanne d’Are as the sub 


ject of a song—as Tschaikowsky did it for instance 
and after that song has been sung for a_ year, 
or two, or ten, one never hears it again, and that 


has been the case with most of the compositions that 


have been written on the subject of the Maid of 
Orleans. It is not, therefore, the subject which the 
composer takes as basis for his musical work, but 


it is the music that he writes, whether there ts such 
a subject or not, that counts as the result of this 
music literature Sometimes a program, uncon 
ciously, interferes with the composer; sometimes 


he would be more successful if he would use musik 


in the absolute sense tn order to arrive at the beau 


tiful through the constructive power o! composition 


which mav be 


free from any extraneous impulse 
very apt to mislead him in his desire to reach the 
heautitul 

Copyright. 

Here Is an interesting article from the London 
Daily Mail regarding the new copyright law, that 
has come into force in Great Britain, the Act of 
Itt [ append it merely as subject that is im 
teresting to a good many musicians 

The new Copyright Act of pit omes into 
force a dnight ¢ , at Enele we 
terda ifternoon = the fhiee f the Copvright 
Kegistr ittached Stationer Hall ed tts 
hoor ior ever 

Hlenceforth. there ré the familiar ert io 
ered at Stationer Hall hich |} ‘ nu 
since the incorporation of the Stationers’ Company 
m 155 lowe ts significance Rooks, pamphlet 
Ir wings me rhot gray ! suit t n 
nublisher h t tect 1 r 
Iringretner il eas t ” i ‘ 

\t the R { try OOF est da 4 va ¢ 
ceeding as usual It " er dent tha +} 
knowledge that th re t t ede t! 
regime i not delvw diffused . t hag 
P th a for + rat 
after today are unnecessar 

D formal eremony a panied the 
f the doors f the Registry Office The great 
hel! f St. Paul's clock boomed 
I urely a clet lescended from | tool uN 
re d from the back of the counter. «hut the d 
and shot the bolts The end had arrived | 
tered at Stationers’ Hall” was a thing of tl 


The last publication to be registered before the 


The F 


the necessary registra 


closing of the doors was vening N« 


uuide to the Shops Act,’ 
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tion form being handed in one minute before two 
o'clock 

nder the old law copyright was limited to the 
life of the author, plus seven years, or to forty- 
two years from the date of publication. The new 
act establishes a uniform term of copyright for 


life and fifty years after 
In case of joint authorship copyright. subsists 
during the life of the author who first dies, and 
r a term of fifty years after his death, or dur- 
ng the life of the author who dies last—which 
er shall be the longer period 


married woman and her husband are 


int authors, the interest of the wife is her sep- 
»r posthumous works copyright 


and fifty 


irate property Fe 
ists till publication or performance, 
irs after In the ase of records, perforated 
contrivances, the term of 


from the making of the origi- 


and other copy- 
right is fitty years 
nal plate 


The author of a novel has the opyright of it 


and the author of a drama the 


je right of making a novel of it 


r dramatisation 
Architectural 
W orks 


living pictures” 


orks are copyrighted for the first time 


f art mav not be reproduced as 
hout consent 


wit 


OUAINT RECORDS 


the new act ol 
with the 


tatus of the 


Though shern by its importance 


the body 


copyright, the 


registration of 
Stationers’ 


entrusted 
general 
Company will be in no way affected 

The company is one of the most important of 
the lesser livery associations of the City of Lon 
a proud record dating back 


fifteenth 


don, and it possesses 


to the early part of the century Its 


eco 


charter of incorporation was granted in 1557 
Shakespeare's works as they saw the light were 


duly “entered at Stationers’ Hall,” and in the reg 
be found in English now difficult for any 


“a boek 


ister may 
ave scholars to decipher the record of 
called Hamlet.” 


Other documents carefully preserved by the 

Writing 
November, 1594” to 
Wardens 


»f the Staetioners in London,” the Archbishop of 


great interest “from 


XXIIIth of 


friendes, the Mr 


company are of 
Lambehith, the 
my very loving and 
ordering the 
Pleasant 


interbury of the day, suppression 


f a book called “Profitable and Ques 


tron directs 


That forthwith you doe make diligent serche 


ind enquirie for all the 


take 


said hookes emprinted, 


the same to into yor owne custodie 
untill you shall 


them, and soe | 


receave further directions for 
bydd you farewell 
order 


founder 


whose hand the 
Whitgift, the 


Hospital, Croydon 


The Archbishop under 


is issued is Dr. John 
Whitgift's 
Hench 


Hump London’ (Bishop Humphrey 


> signature to a document dated 1873: 


oblit- 


seized of a 


These are to require you to damask or 


ite whatsover sheets you have 


ntitled “Leviathan,” and for vour so do 


shall be your warrant 


With the governing body of the Stationers’ 
( ipany still rests to a large extent the binding 
f apprentices to the printing trade, in which the 
tom of apprenticeship, now obsolete in many 
sill larwelvy followed 
Each apprentt bound at Stationers’ Hall re 
r the mpanv a Bible and Prayer-book, 
men who have served their time, on 
tain small fees, take up the free- 
! in 
ches preserved at Stationers’ Hall 
mposing ck used by Benjamin Franklin 
| ‘ n London 
Advertising. 

\dvertisements | found recently in German publi 
itions are hown in the next ce lumn, The first 
from the [Frankfurter Zeitung and shows 

that the Brahms cigars are oftered at a lower price 
than those of an unknown great man 

Johannes himself smoked some pretty bad cigars, 

but the clouds that came out of them must have at 


iwgested some ethereal thoughts. 


The second advertisement | found was in the 
I‘lievende Blaetter,’ in which Richard Strauss’ 
era name is the basis of a carpet advertisement 
the tap is i were 


‘ichard should see to it that his name gets into 


that advertisement on the basis that it would have 
a greater value all around, 
Cyrano. 
Some time ago the New York Herald published 
a statement of the fact that Edmond Rostand, the 
writer of “Cyrano de Bergerac,” had protested in 





Zwei vorziigliche Cigarren. 


Brahms Juan Mareo 
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a Paris paper against the production of an opera 
in New York under that title and that he is averse 
to any musical adaptation of his plays. If Rostand 
has failed to conform with the copyright laws or 
if the conditions are such that he could secure no 
copyright, anyone in the United States can use his 











play as the basis of a cinematographic exhibition, 
or an opera, or anything. About the same time the 
New York Sun published an editorial under the 
title of “Casa Ricordi,” which is nothing but a repe- 
tition of the articles published in this paper for 
The 


matter is due to our initiative and is the 


eighteen years past on the house of Ricordi. 
Ricordi 
outgrowth in journalism and general discussion of 

















ROSTAND’S HOUSE! 


\T CAMBO 


the articles that I have written on this subject since 
I first opened it in 1&4 in these columns during a 
visit to Italy that vear; and all this has nothing to 
do with what I desire to say on these matters now. 

The value of criticism in the daily papers of New 
York has gradually deteriorated because the music 
critics of those papers have interests in musical af- 
fairs in New York city that produce pecuniary 
benefits to them; in other words thev are commer- 
cially and financially interested in matters musical, 
which they in their function as music critics must 
treat professionally in the columns of their papers, 
and this has diminished the value of their criticisms 
in the estimation of the musical public. I have al 
wavs attributed this condition to the undignified 
system in vogue in the daily press, which exhibits 
itself with a music critic, in the shape of the low 


salaries the papers pay for that department, and 
this is also due to another serious blunder of the 
daily press—the blunder of publishing musical af- 
fairs, musical stories, musical interviews, musical 
illustrations, ete., entirely apart and outside of the 
domain of and independent of consultation with 
their music critics. Therefore the music critics are 
compelled to look for their existence, for the ad- 
vancement of the interests of themselves and their 
families, to other musical occupations, such as what 
we call literary jobs, writing program notes which 
identify them with local orchestras and concerts 
they must criticise also, such as positions as teach- 
ers or lecturers in music schools, with which they 
become identified; such as competitive vocal teach- 
ers, which makes it impossible for them to be just to 
wards pupils of other’ vocal teachers, unless they 
wish successfully to abolish the chief characteristics 
of human nature, such for instance as the law of 
self-preservation, and which no one cares to credit 
them with. 

I have always maintained that it is not, in a great 
majority of cases, due to the critic but due to the 
conditions, that they lose and must sacrifice their 
independence and become subservient to the influ- 
ences that control their individual revenues. For 
instance, in Berlin the daily papers pay no atten- 
tion to the repetitions, even of the Royal Opera 
House performances. They attend the premiéres 
and after that the operas are never again mentioned 
in the critical columns, except under exceptional 
conditions that rarely occur, and such things as 
interviews of opera artists and illustrations, etc., 
cannot be found in those daily papers. Recently a 
well known Metropolitan Opera House soprano, - 
whose departure from New York was heralded in 
every daily paper, reappeared for half a dozen per- 
formances at the Royal Opera House in Berlin, and 
not one daily paper of that city gave a notice to her. 
although some cables were sent to the New York 
papers and published, referring to this marvellous 
event, to which no attention was paid in Berlin. It 
is for this reason that the Berlin notices published 
in the daily papers carry the weight they do; the 
music critics are not dependent upon the favors of 
even the Royal Opera House. This particular so 
prano, who has had her name identified with a num- 
ber of scandalous and illustrated articles in the New 
York daily papers, passed through Berlin with her 
performances without a line in the daily papers of 
that city. 

The New York critics are not responsible for this 
condition in New York journalism, but they are the 
victims, despite any protest that may possibly ever 
have been entered against such state of affairs, and 
therefore any editorial or criticism, say, for in- 
stance, in the New York Sun, emanating from the 
music critic of that paper, regarding the house of 
Ricordi, or performances on the Metropolitan Opera 
House stage, can have no value when he, as libret- 
tist of an opera that has been accepted by that com 
pany, publishes any opinion or criticism on per- 
formances that take place in that house. He must 
be financially interested in his opera and therefore 
he cannot be independent in his views, when he is 
under obligations to that opera company for having 
accepted his opera. In other words, he prefers to 
take his questionable chances on the success of an 
in which he is pecuniarily interested, as 
against his mobile standing as a music critic, for if 
his position as the music critic of the Sun would 
have sufficient value for him, he would not jeopard 
it for the sake of an interest in an opera, or for the 
sake of a few vocal lessons he gives, or for the sake 
of lecturing in a musical institution. 

All this is due to the faulty conditions of the 
daily press system, which does not make the position 


opera 


of its music critics independent of these outside 
temptations in the musical field. We have some 
critics on the daily press of New York who are 
actually living under the delusion that the ontside 


world looks upon them as exceptional creatures, 











whose judgment:cannot be influenced by their own 
monetary interests, I say they live under that de- 
lusion, because no one outside of themselves ever 
looks upon the practical existence that faces us 
every day in life with such an oblique vision. They 
are happy in that mental state, but the world itself 
follows its own usual laws and conclusions derived 
from experience. Very few men ever lived who 
were free from such influences and their number is 
-o small that they have become immortalized in his- 
tory. If the daily press desires to have valuable 
music criticism it must remove its critics from the 
temptation of doing business with musical institu- 
tions, and only then can be reached that altitude that 
will strengthen the critical profession in New York, 
equal to what it is in other great communities. The 
very idea of the daily press in giving repeated criti 
cism on all kinds of repetitions of operas, and con 
certs, and dramas, and now even in the cinemato- 
zraphic performances proves that the claim that the 
daily papers are independent is a fiction. They are 
just as dependent as their critics are, but the men 
at the head of them do not see this crushing defect 
of their system. It compels all other papers to fol 
low that rules and makes music criticism very nearly 
ridiculous. It injures the real artist, because the 
second, third, fourth and fifth quality of perform 
ers and composers actually secure more space and 
attention than those that deserve it. 

The result will be manifest in a gradual decay 
of power and a defeat of the very objects aimed at. 
\ny press that panders to its advertisers with the 
loss of dignity and that pursues sensationalism fot 
its own sake cannot maintain itself in the long run 
even when it makes financial successes. The ethical 
offense will call for its punishment. Meanwhile the 
profession of the music critic is about the last ditch 
in journalism—due to the svstem. 

BILUMENBERG 
Senators Rayner and Heyburn disagree as to 
“The Star Spangled “My 
Country, "Tis of Thee” is the American national 
hymn. By all means it is “The Star Spangled Ban 
ner,’ bad as that composition may be, considered as 
‘Tis of Thee” should have its 


whether Banner” or 


music, “My Country, 


tune changed, for the melody (?) is the same as 
that of the English national anthem, “God Save 
the King,” and the German national anthem, “Heil 
Dir, Im Siegerkranz.”” Nothing more absurd can 
well be imagined than the United States, England 
and Germany sharing a tune in common as the na 
tional song of each one of those three countries. 
It would not be much more foolish for Uncle Sam, 
John Bull and Michel to share the same flag. 
While “The Star Spangled Banner” the 
iaws of tonal euphony it was not written with the 


violates 


tenets of bel canto in mind, nor was it intended as 
a concert composition. All national songs are mere- 
ly symbolical, and accomplish their purpose amply 
if they succeed in stirring the patriotic feelings of 
those who sing them. As the Sun re 
marked very pertinently a few days ago: “It is a 
pity that any fault has to be found with a thing so 
firing as ‘The Star Spangled Banner.’ but it is un- 


Evening 


singable except in the case of those with vocal cords 
of an unusual sort. Nellie Melba at her best or 
letrazzini at her worst alone could do justice to 
that terrible top note in our national air which has 
ever been a stumbling block to earnest patriots of 
both sexes. Still the rule holds good, ‘If you can’t 
make it, cheer and let it go at that!’ 


o— —_— 





“Ninety-nine per cent. of the music teachers 
in the United States are totally incompetent to 
teach music.”—-Statement of Doctor of Music 
Frank Damrosch in the New York Times of 
September 3, 1911. 

“What instrument does Doctor of Music 
Frank Damrosch teach—or does he teach sing- 
ing—and where are his pupils?”—Question pro- 
pounded by The Musical Courier, September 
13, 19Tt. 
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MUSIC AND DEPRAVITY. 


lf Dickens had lived to finish his story of “The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood” it is probable that John 
Jasper, the opium smoker, would have proved to be 
the murderer of his nephew. In the last chapter of 
his last and incompleted book the great novelist thus 
describes Jasper : 

“Impassive, moody, solitary, resolute, so concen- 
trated on one idea, and on its attendant fixed pur- 
pose, that he would share it with no fellow creature, 
he lived apart from human life. Constantly exer- 
cising an Art which brought him into mechanical 
harmony with others, and which could not have 
been pursued unless he and they had been in the 
nicest mechanical relations and unison, it is curious 
to consider that the spirit of the man was in moral 
accordance or interchange with nothing around 
him.” 

Ot course John Jasper was a musician, and his 
irt was that of a choirmaster in an English cathe- 
dral. When we first read this tale we resented this 
selection of a musician for the part of the villain of 
the piece. A more mature second thought, how- 
ever, caused us to observe that Dickens had chosen 
to contrast extremes for the sake of dramatic effect. 
We do not feel that the ancient, stately and mag- 
nificent cathedral is insulted because the choirmas 
ter leaves it from time to tume to sleep away a 
night of dreams and phantasmagoria in a she-fiend’s 
room in company with sailors, Lascars, Chinamen, 
among the poor and degraded of an east London 
slum, And if it is “curious that the spirit of the 
man was in moral accordance or interchange with 
nothing around him,” then it is clear that Dickens 
considered it natural that the spirit of the musician 
ought to be in harmony with mankind. In other 
words, the novelist has chosen a musician for his 
villain for the simple reason that it is unusual to 
find a villain and a musician combined in the self 
same person, 

Still, it must be confessed that novelists like to 
out to be depraved or 
We read the old story time and 
again until we grow weary of the monotony of it 


make musicians morally 


mentally weak. 
and begin to wonder if novelists in general are 
capable of creating a type of villain who is not a 
polished snake understanding music and the hyp 
nouzing ol women, 

In Henry William Herbert's book 
VIII and His Six Wives,” written in 1855, a tew 
years before Dickens created John Jasper, we find 


on “Henry 


this entertaining information ; 

“It is worthy of remark in this connection, that 
it this time (1550), and long after, the lute-players, 
musicians and singers of the court society, perform 
a large part in all the most disgraceful intrigues of 
the day. Low born, and often illiterate men, raised 
for the most part by their musical talents from the 
dregs of society, not gentlemen from innate in 
stincts, education, or high feeling, and yet raised by 
their art, and by their position as instructors, to a 
certain station of equality among gentlemen, and to 
terms of intimacy with their pupils, their standing 
in the community was anomalous, their intluence 
was almost invariably evil, and themselves, for the 
most part, thorough profligates and villains.” 

Now we know what musicians are, for Henry 
William Herbert has told us. Ha! a_ happy 
thought! Perhaps the immorality of that age was 
due to the influence of the musicians of the period. 
Henry VIII himself, that great—no, big man, was 
a musician, therefore profligate. Was not his sec- 
ond wife, the most radiantly beautiful and lovely of 
all his consorts, Anne Boleyn, beheaded because of 
her supposed familiarities with the King’s musician 
Smeaton and others of the royal household? And 
his fifth wife, Katherine Parr, unjustly accused of 
all that is vile in woman, perished on the scaffold 
because of the evil influence of her earliest music 
master, Henry Manox, according to Henry William 
Herbert, whoever H. W. H. may be. 
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And that David Rizzio, who was stabbed in Holy 
rood Palace in Edinburgh, March 9, 1566, while 
supping with Mary, Queen of Scots, was an excel 
lent musician and an Italian. It is true that he was 
the Queen’s secretary and was assassinated, by con- 
sent of the Queen's dissolute and brutal consort, 
Lord Darnley, for purely political reasons only. Yet 
scandal fastened its filthy fangs on ill starred Mary's 
reputation, especially as Rizzio was a musician and 
therefore a depraved creature. Is it not a wonder 
that we musicians are bold enough to hold up our 
heads in public? No; 
ter soberly. 


not if we consider the mat 
lor it is only another of those popular 
fallacies, even if it is believed at all, that musicians 
are more depraved as a class than any other class 
It is on a par with that silly and altogether mis 
taken belief that the sons of clergymen are always 
scamps. If the sons of preachers are always bad, 
and if musicians are always moral wrecks, it will 
not help our defense of musicians to say that some 


We shall 
make bold to affirm, however, that sons of sea cap 


musicians are the sons of clergymen 


tains should never become aviators on any account 
We are aware, of course, that the above statement 


means nothing. It will serve, nevertheless, as our 


awful revenge on humanity We cannot sit tamely 


by and hear the world exclaim, with shaking head, 


“Musicians are a bad lot, a bad lot!” 


— oOo — 
MARINE MUSIC. 


Comments in a recent MusicaLt Courter editorial 


bring the following: 


\venue 
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1 The Musical Courier 


Referring to the paragraphs in your issue of July 3 


headed “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” I desire to say that | 


believe the White Star Line was the first transatlantic 
company to employ skilled musicians—men of musical 
ability—and not steward “musicians,” 

The well known Black's Musical Agency in London, 
under contract, assigns these musicians to all White Star 


Line steamers, paying them a regular wage, and the White 


Star Line provides them with second cabin accommoda 
tions 
In addition the customary voluntary contributions of 


first and second class in their en 


urrety to the musicians, 


passengers are given 


and the total amounts of these col 


i the mam for the 


ections are bulletined companion way 
information of all pass 
I am certain of these 
trip on the White Sta: 

quality of the music provided 
Yours tru! G. W 


iwers 
facts, having recently made a round 
Lane, and | can testify to the high 


LEON ARD 


If the circumstances really are as stated by the 
writer of the foregoing, there is nothing further to 
be said on the subject, and THe Musicat Courter 
congratulates the White Star Line musicians upon 
being treated like human beings. Do the other line 
do as well by their bands 


lribune one reads: “Fortunes 


In the New York 
and careers are being wasted for the love of 


fashion that, 


music 


in such wholesale were statistics ob 


tainable, the public would be appalled, Few per 
sons realize the extent of the damage and sorrow 
resulting from the widespread inability to judge the 
possibilities ot young musicians estimating trom 
the number of persons who drop music as a study 
and those who fail to support themselves and their 
families through its agency, barely eight per cent 
succeed, within the common understanding of the 
word.” Eight per cent. and the one per cent. of 
Doctor 


nine per cent. 


Damros¢ h, added 
rhe 


Musical together, make 


lribune is more charitable in 
its estimate than the severe doctor However, the 
rribune is wrong in assuming that the public would 
be appalled if it knew the widespread ruin caused 
by the mistaken notion of a large part of thos 
American youths and maids who think they ar 
called to the destiny of making music a profession 
The public has been told the truth many times, with 
full facts and figures, but the public goes on iis way 
unconcerned. 


terested only in success. 


Che public does not care; it is in 
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“CONCHITA.” 

The opera owned by the Milan Monopoly which was 
to be made the basis of next season's contract with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company is called “Con- 
chita’’; the opera which was purchased for last sea- 
son's contract was “Christépher Columbus,” to give 
t its English name. It is known through the reve- 
lations published in these columns that these operas 
that form the basis of the Monopoly contracts are 
to be paid for although not to be given—not neces- 
sarily. The Monopoly was forced through the pub- 
lication of these conditions to relinquish its demands 
ind, therefore, no contract was made for the pur- 
chase of “Conchita.” But every effort is being 
made to get it on our Metropolitan stage; hence it 
may be of interest to reprint some interesting items 
from the well known London Westminster Gazette. 

Before doing so we ask permission to announce 
the weighty name of the composer of the opera. It 
is Zandonai, and in all the records of Italian mu- 
sic from Frescobaldi to Mascagni we have not yet 
had the pleasure of printing that name, although it 
may have slipped in through some foreign news 
item, 

The Westminster, in discussing the new opera, 
says: “It is not quite the transcendent production 
which one might suppose it to be after perusal of the 
Italian notices of the work which have been thor 
oughly provided for the guidance of the London 
critics by Messrs. Ricordi.” 

Herein lies the motive of the production, namely, 
the commercial assiduity concentrated in our Amer- 
ican phrase of “rushing it.” In assuming a similar 
view the same paper publishes the following, entire- 
ly apart from its criticism of the work. 

Zandonai 


Garden last night, as 
to call forth estimates displaying the customary amount o! 


“Conchita,” which was produced at Covent 
is recorded elsewhere, may be trusted 


variety from its critics in the London press, but it 1s sate 
to say that none of these will rise to the heights of some 
of those reproduced in the (unconsciously) amusing book 
let compiled from the Italian press notices of the opera 
which has been issued by Messrs. Ricordi, In this we read 
that Zandonai is an “embosser of phonic sensations” that 
full dignity of discussion upon 
and that 


reveals never 


he “carries us back with 


the tendency and value of a musical document,” 
his melody, “often restless and tormented, 


thel the musician and endeavors to translate into 


hythn oscillations its slenderest emotional vibrations.’ 

No one should fail to find a compliment for the 
Milan Monopoly for its thorough sense of fidelity 
to its own interests. Ricordi’s are certainly follow 
Ing the proper methods to ensure for their property 
more value and greater success; that is the theory 
of business. No one should find fault with the Mo 
nopoly for doing its best to continue its control, and 
the fading away of Puccini through the disastrous 
‘Girl of the Golden West” and the final acknowl- 
edgment that the era of commercial Italian opera 
has reached its climax must induce the Monopoly to 
find a successor, and young Zandonai, a pupil of 
Mascagni, was selected for that purpose and hence 
New York—were selected via Covent 


to help to adjust the falling mantle upon 


we—here in 
Garden 
his scoring shoulders. 

But the work of this paper has finally accom 
plished the important impasse, as French folks call 
it; the Monopoly system has been checked 

We must be permitted to produce the old, stand 
ard Italian operas in the free domain without be 
ing compelled to pay tribute for them to the Monop 
oly for its gracious and benevolent attitude of grant 
ing us new protected works only if we purchase one 
new opera, not necessarily to produce it, but merely 
to pay for it, and make contracts at high prices for 
those operas owned by the Monopoly which we do 
produce. We have passed that stage now, thanks 
to Tur Musical 

The new scheme now is to issue pamphlets to m 


C OURTER. 


struct the critics beforehand, so as to ensure the 
success of the production of new Monopoly operas ; 
good—if it operates favorably. The Monopoly is 
doing its best, and that is proper. Now we must do 


our best, too. We do not follow Covent Garden, 


anyway, but give operas on a much higher standard 
of artistic elevation. Covent Garden has no Gatti- 
Casazza and no Toscanini, although it borrows 
Hertz’s once in a while, which is admirable for 
Covent Garden. It took the “Girl,” after America 
had declared against that speculative operatic mon- 
strosity. It is welcome to some more. 

Speculation, pamphlets, schemes and threats are 
all of no consequence nowadays; all these methods 
have passed into the decay in operatic operations. 
The work itself must tell its own story, must have 
the value, the inherent power of the old Italians, 
and a few, rare modern works. The day of Monop- 
oly may not be over, probably never will be; but it 
is over in our country so far as grand opera is con- 
cerned. 

Next year the Wagner centennial takes place, 
and there will be a complete Wagner repertory un- 
der broad management at the Metropolitan. No 
doubt all of Wagner’s operas will be given with the 
hest artists to be found, and after that—well, within 
a year or more, there may be many new and worthy 
works to select from. If not, why we have the old, 
standard repertory, and then there is “Cyrano” by 
the composer of “The Scarlet Letter” and “Danny 
Deever.” Who knows? Even Wagner may be dis- 
placed. 

—— 

Have the heirs of the late Richard Wagner for 
gotten that he was born May 22, 1813? Accord- 
ing to announcements from Bayreuth, there is to be 
no festival in that place next year, when the cen- 
tenary of Wagner’s birth will be celebrated in all 
civilized quarters of the globe. In the United States 
there will be endless Wagner festivals and numerous 
special Wagner concerts. The women’s musical 
clubs are already planning programs to honor the 
memory of Richard the First. And, speaking of 
centenaries, 1913 will also be the year when the 
name of Giuseppe Verdi will be honored. The 
great Italian composer was born October 9, 1813. 
Wagner and Verdi in one year! No, dear reader, 
number 13 is anything but unlucky. Imagine what 
the world of opera would be like without Verdi and 
Wagner, 

——— 

ACCORDING to a story cabled by Charles Henry 
Meltzer to the New York American, Dr, Carl Muck 
is possessor of a pretty wit. Mr. Meltzer re- 
ports as follows: “While we sat talking together 
Dr. Muck confided to me that once, when very 
voung, he had composed a symphony. And, what 
was worse, he had won a prize with it. ‘When I 
discovered that it was as bad as that I determined 
to stop composing.” In the Meltzer cablegram 
there also is the statement that Siegfried Wagner 
and Dr. Muck favor opera in English. Siegfried 
is quoted as saying that his father wished to hear 
the Wagner works sung in every tongue, and that 
his mother always has favored the idea of having 
Papa Richard's operas done in English. 

—_—-o--———- 

Max Ssrirn, of the New York Press, reports 
that in Giordano’s Villa Fedora, at Baveno, Italy, 
that composer is putting the final touches to his new 
opera, “Madame Sans-Géne,” and is working with 
ardor, “but in perfect serenity, without hurry, with- 
out impatience, and in a few months the new opera 
will be finished and ready to cross the ocean to be 
judged by the public of New York.” It was Verdi, 
continues Mr. Smith, who first suggested to Gior- 
dano the idea of setting Sardou’s play to music 
That was in 1891, in the Hotel Milan: 

“Giordano,” exclaimed the veteran composer suddenly, 
“why don’t you make an opera of ‘Madame Sans-Gene’?” 
“But, maestro,” answered Giordano, taken absolutely by 
surprise, “how about Napoleon?” “Well,” replied Verdi, 
smiling, “what's the matter with Napoleon?” “Could 
Napoleon sing?” asked Giordano naively. “And why not?” 
said Verdi, “Did you know him, perhaps?” 

“Did any of the persons who go to the theatre nowa- 
days know Napoleon?” the great Italian composer pro- 
ceeded. “I doubt it very much. Why, then, could not 
Napoleon be made to sing? Of course, I could hardly 


imagine him walking down to the footlights and singing 
a romanza, his hand on his chest. But a Napoleon, treated 
with dramatic recitative, can be introduced very well on the 
operatic stage. 

“Believe me,” Verdi went on to say, placing his hand 
paternally on Giordano’s shoulder, “there are no subjects 
which are adapted or are not adapted for musical treat- 


ment. Such a theory is quite false. Anything can be set 
to music. The important thing is to discover the right 
means.” 


We learn further that the new opera is in three 
acts—one less than the Sardou play—and is partly 
tragedy, partly comedy. Songs of the French 
Revolution have been employed by Giordano, who 
explains: 

In “Andrea Chenier” I used those songs only in passing ; 
only in a simple, sketchy and fugitive way to give color to 
the drama. This time, however, I have utilized them in 
the development of the music, in building up regular or- 
chestral pieces. So, for example, the final scene between 
Caterina and Lefebvre—when she leaves the room where 
Neiperg lies dead—is constructed on the theme of the 
Marseillaise. 

As Tue Musicat Courter has told in another 
column, “Madame Sans-Géne” is to have its pre- 
miere at the Metropolitan Opera House, and in all 
likelihood the composer will be present. 

——-o———_ 


THE HOUSE OF MUSIC. 

Henry T. Finck, of the New York Evening Post, 
continues his amiable persiflage against the cause 
of Brahms, and writes: 

According to the London Telegraph, Brahms is still so 
greatly misunderstood in England that “a good performance 
of a symphony or a sonata is an event.” Who would have 
thought it? It would be very interesting to know just 
how many English concert-goers really and tfuly love 
}rahms, Would a thousand be tod bold a guess? 

A good performance of any symphony or any 
sonata is an event anywhere, not only in England. 
We have heard excellent Brahms interpretations in 
England, and also some very poor ones. The same 
applies to France, Germany, Austria, and other 
countries, not forgetting America. To deny the 
tremendous spread of Brahms’ popularity is to close 
one’s eyes to what is a fact. And the reason why 
Brahms has won his position and will hold it, is 
because his music is based on the highest zxsthetic 
principles, because he lived and thought in an at- 
mosphere of musical culture ; because he rid his soul 
of much of the dross of human existence and sent 
it soaring to noble and exalted aspirations, and be- 
cause he believed firmly in that artistic structure 
of music which used Bach as a foundation and 
Beethoven as the roof. Brahms ribbed it around 
with substantial walls that no amount of criticism 
or ridicule can shake, 

Of the Brahms songs, Mr. Finck says: “The 
songs of Wolf resemble those of Brahms more than 
those of any other master, being for the most part 
equally dry, abstruse, and uninspired.” Those Wolf 
songs which resemble Brahms’ are the former's 
best. It is the ambition of every really serious 
modern song writer to be able to equal those in- 
spired creations of Brahms, “Wie bist du meine 
K6nigin,” “Wie Melodien zieht es,” “Minnelied,” 
“Feldeinsamkeit.” “Waldeseinsamkeit,” “Liebes- 
treu,” “Heimkehr,” “Standchen,” “Sehnsucht,” 
“In der Ferne,” “Der Kuss,” “An eine Aeolsharfe,” 
“Der Schmied,” “Vier Ernste Gesinge,” “Fragen,” 
“Die Mainacht,” “Sapphische Ode,” “In der 
Fremde,” “Von Ewiger Liebe,” “Immer leiser wird 
mein Schlummer.” 

In Evans’ “Handbook to the Vocal Works of 
Brahms,” the author (an Englishman) comments: 
“He (Brahms) must have had the consciousness, 
notwithstanding all the intelligent admiration by 
which he was surrounded, that his works were be- 
yond the general reach. Time alone can obliterate 
this difficulty; but much is already being accom- 
plished and there are many signs of an increased 
willingness to take up the Brahms study with an 
earnestness born of the conviction that any labor 
expended in its pursuit is sure to be abundantly re- 
paid.” 
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Several friends of this department have sent “Varia 
tions” a marked copy of the Saturday Evening Post (Phil 
called “Music,” by Irvin 
whether | am expected to laugh 


I'll do both, calling my 


adelphia), containing an article 
S. Cobb. I don’t 
at the article or to 
reply “Cobblerized Music 


Irvin S. Cobb is comical, but he 


know 
answer it 


Dear is all wrong. By 
his own admission he establishes the premise that he does 
not understand the kind of 
ing to the highest artistic standards; 
argue that it is of no 
lambasting, with specific whacks over the noddle for Bach, 
As nearly as | can 


music considered best accord 
then he proceeds to 
account and gives it a general 
Chopin, Wagner, and Richard Strauss 
make out from the entertaining remarks of Irvin S. Cobb, 
not like 


musicales; certain piano solos remind him of pugilistic 


his musical credo is about as follows: He does 


encounters or else of a conflagration in a congested tene 
ment district; he has a strong aversion for a basso song 
which he calls “Ro-hocked in the cra-hadle of the 
da-heep”’; he likes John Philip Sousa’s band music and sits 
in the front row when John comes to town, so that the 
trombones are enabled to blow Irvin S. Cobb's hair out by 
the roots and he is unable to hear the music for the noise; 
to I. S. C, Strauss’ “Elektra” sounds like the ravings of 
McCullough and Old Home Week in a boiler factory—but, 
when a pretty, nice, clear-eyed, big-mouthed, white-teethed 
girl, wearing a white dress and a flower in her hair, sings 
“The Last Rose of Laurie,” Cobb is 


Summer,” or Annie 


hers to command, his eyes water and his throat lumps 
and he could listen to her by the hour and forget that 
there ever was such a person in the world as the late 
Vogner! “That’s the kind of music lover 1 am,” says 
Irvin S. Cobb in effect, “and if the truth were known, 
there are a whole lot more just like me.” And, oh yes, 


Cobb also describes how he sobbed with emotion when he 
heard “My Old Kentucky Home” played by a hand-organ 
in West Fifty-seventh street, on Christmas Eve 

| cannot understand the Cobb kind of person in his rela 
tion to music. I remember the time when I used to fidget 
at concerts and find my chief amusement there by count 
ing the number of gas jets in the chandeliers, but that was 
before I had quite left the age of spinning tops and unhook 
ing our neighbors’ gates on Hallowe'en. Even in those days 
I was certain in my mind that “The Old Oaken 
Bucket” was maudlin stuff and “The Mocking Bird” rep 
resented tonal trash, and I used to fly from their vicinity 
That sort of music never was heard in my home, and con 


own 


sequently it left no impression when I encountered it else 
where and makes no sentimental appeal when I meet it 
today. On the contrary, it stimulates ribald mirth in my 
soul and produces a distinctly burlesque effect. | know 
full well that the Cobbs, as a rule, are persons who have 
been bred away from centers where symphony and opera 
are available, and I feel that the homesickness produced 
by some of the “chunes” they have heard in their youth 
could be brought on just as easily by the noise of a grind 
stone, the effluvia of the barnyard, or a drink of butter 
milk, all of them reminding the sufferer from nostalgia 
of the dear old farm, ma with her gingham apron and her 
toil hardened hands, and pa with his smelly pipe clenched 
in his teeth and his trousers tucked into his boots. All 
the Cobbs are not farm-raised, but even in small towns and 
some inland cities the plane of musical culture in the homes 
never rises above performances of hymns, 
cheap jingles of the day, or supersentimental ballads about 
Annies, or Maggies, or Janes, or Jacks, or Williams, or 
Thomases, who went away and never returned, while thos« 
left behind became soured and silver haired. The 
town attitude of earlier American generations toward mu 
sic was well illustrated by two distinctive pieces of “liter 


melancholy 


small 


ature” dating from that time, one of them a poem called 
“How Ruby Played,” being a description of what Rubin 
stein’s playing sounded like to the author, and the other a 
similar poem on Ole Bull and the thoughts and emotions 
aroused in the writer by that distinguished violinist’s art 
However, those pieces of description were sincere and seri 
ous, while the Cobb article is frankly a satire on some 
thing he confesses he knows nothing about 
nae 

Before Irvin S. Cobb is capable of 
real absurdities of good music (and it has some) he ought 
to endeavor to master the history, meaning, and nature of 
the tonal art. He should be conversant with the story 


pointing out the 


of music, from the early concerts of Circe and Lorelei t 
the late concerts at the Metropolitan Opera House, which 


never end until midnight. He should know that the origi 


nal Calliope was not a shrieking steam thing attached 
to a circus. He should know why singing societies bear 
the names. of Apollo, Orpheus, Arion, Euterpe, and St 


Cecelia, although I do not expect him to tell us why they 


should know at 


engage in saengerfests. He east some of 


the motifs in the fifteen hours or so of the “Nibelunget 
cycle, and be able to explain why Siegfried married his 
He should know and Bach 


than to be compelled to sidestep them with a joking refer 


unt more about Beethoven 
ence designating them as Bill Opus and Jeremiah Fugue 
Dvorak and 


Czerny, even if unable to pronounce their names correctly 


He should know the music of Stcherbatcheff, 
He should know, when parlor conversation turns to music 
that 


tic,” 


called “grandiose,” Beethoven “majes 


Schubert 


Bach must be 
Chopin “febrile,” melodious’ 
“melodiously naive,” P'schaikowsky 
and Richard Strauss “truly 


“impressionistic’—that is, 


“naively 


Grieg “eerie, ‘tem 


pestuous,” Titanic,” and De 


bussy unless one is trying t 


shame the big mouthed girl with the white teeth, when 
the composer of “Pelleas et Melisande” should be referred 
able to 


with an air of 


to as “diaphonously dissonant.” He should be 


quote, too, not with malicious glee but 
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MUSICAL TERMINOLOGY NO. 14 THE GREAT 


DID NOT MISS A SINGLE BAR 


ARTIS! 





easy superiority and condescension, Billy Baxter's impious 
description of the wrestling match in “Walkire,” Israel 
that 


long for the same reason that they wear their hats long 


Zangwill’s pleasant jest musicians wear their hair 


and George Ade’s intense story of the man who went 


the Culture Club and paralysed his hips on account of sit 
ting still in a corner, so as not to attract attention and 


thought of Bach's fugue, No. 13 
zn ne 


Cobb considerably 


be asked what he 


] 


| admire Irvin $ less than I do the 


man who said honestly that he knew only a single tun 
“God Save the King,” and could tell as soon as he heard 
music, when his favorite was not being played. To ash 


Who are you 


musically speaking, Irvin S. Cobb, if you never have thrilled 


a question in the second person singular 


to a Liszt rhapsody, throbbed to a Chopin nocturne, exulted 


with Moszkowski, brooded with Brahms, wept with Wag 


ner, and mounted to the very heavens with Beethoven? 


rhe lady whose playing reminded you of a tenement house 
and dogs 
yelping, may have been performing a Liszt rhapsody, which 
would 


fire, with people jumping out of the windows 


have brought to the minds of us music-under 


standers visions of the Hungarian puszta, with Jené and 
green, to the 
rhythmic clappings of crowds of onlookers bedecked with 
gay ribbons and streamers, while old Mikos, the fiddler- 
bard, holds forth in the inn nearby, surrounded by roman- 
cing couples listening to his soulful folksongs and stirring 
legends of the long ago. And then, your ‘Elektra’ experi- 
ence, poor Irvin S. Cobb, when, as you confess, you 
sneaked out of the opera house shortly after the work 
began, and felt a sense of relief when you got to Broad- 
way and heard the soothing sounds of three or four thou- 


Marinka dancing a czardas on the village 


i 








sand autom ies, a iffraget procession, an ‘ re zg 4 
m up the street! Since you are so fond of hres, why 
attend a few musical ones, like the ining of Walhalla 
the destruction of the Capitol in ‘Rienzi,’ the cremations 
n ‘Trovatore’ and “The Jewes If there was nothing 
ot the grandeur of Sophokles’ tragedy in your 1 when 
you saw the scene I Elektra 1 the viv dramatic 
version of Von Hoffmannsthal failed to stir your imagina 
tion, and the graphic estral « ments by Strauss did 
not succeed in illustrating for you the actions of the pet 
sonages and voicing for you their every mood, then what 
ve name of enght-par pomt took vou to the pertorn 
a“ ¢ What hid y expect tf cal Ragtime Che 
ig-mouthed alist | w ditties about mes in 
Kentucky, Alabama, along the Wabash, or down by the 
Kill von Kull! Fie upon you, Irvin S$. Cobb, | have read 
ther things you ive written, and | do net believe that 
you cannot appreciate the differen ctwee r ment and 
sentimentality, between pathos and bathos. Do you stand 
for Laura Jean Libbey in literature Do you regard the 
statuette of Billiken as representative of the best art in 
sculpture Do you consider the tower at | Park 
tiner piece of architecture than the Parthenon Would 
you prefer a violent hued rom graph of “Will 
Father Come { e from the Sea t i tenderly tinted 
(reuze ? 
Are Bertha Cla works more appealing to you than 
Shakespeare's Is the Fireside Companion a better peri 
dical than the London Saturday Review Is ‘Casabianca 
iz ater poem tha Paradise | If you answer “Ye 
to all those que ns, Irvin S. Co then | can quite be 
heve that you preter Ar e Laur anything written 
by “the late Vogner’! And by the way, Irvin, I'll bet you 
tw t reve i r u it 1. w e-teet | girl sings 
with faulty diction, wrong phrasing, impur tonation 
and crude voice production ly eard het 
zee 
In London recently ere were tw ervance yf the 
entenary of the birt f John Hulla A sort of Hullal 
fullah celebration, as it were On ! 
n ne 
Asks London Mu New ‘| Ekngland tx ring 
ess musical \re you, England 
nenre 
Maria, the Czarina-mother I i alluded t y 
the New York American a ne the est pianistes in 
¢ world’ 
nn, 
\ p litical orator, evidently better a juainted wit West 
rn geography than with the language { the ree ‘ 
ently exclaimed with fervor that his principles should 
prevail) “from Alpha to Omaha Christian Register 
zn ne 
Rubinstein was famous f the wrong nots e used t 
strike in those mea t Va Lap wiliet t 
right hand has a series of tw tave jumps \t a certair 
mcert Rubinstein played e of the high notes rrectly 
Moszkowski, w wa sent uM idly Pp 
his eyes are failing 
nz ne 
Much Bruckner is t ve heard in New Y ex win 
ter,” postcards a e friend. Whenever it is, somebody 
can have my seat 
RRe 
Here is a sample of sical mathemat eng an ex 
erpt from an a le in last Sunday's New York World 
Count it up for yourself 
NEW YORK ILSIC AI I yT rry AT ‘ ;LANC!I 
MIN 
, : . ~ 
ok. te SF 
. 1s 
ZA pae zee ©, one j 
Pian Orga I > § +4 
Singing Teacher > ° 
Vielin Ten 
Othe Teachers 300,000 
nae A 
Following my paragraph about the pair of birds wl 


sing duets, along comes the Berliner K 
Schreier 


Wochenschrift with an article by Dr 
telling about a man with a double voice. I can go 


Mozart 
significant 
name! 
that one better, for I know a singer with three voices— 
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the one he really has, the one he thinks he has, and the 
yne the critics say he has. 

uaee 
Don, the Talking Dog, has arrived in New York. He 
night ask Grane exactly what that equine prodigy thinks 


f his part in “Gotterdammerung.” 


mR 
Ferruccio Busoni’s second dramatic work is entitled “The 
Secret Not long ago he sent the score to an operatic 


manager. That enterprising gentleman telegraphed to the 


nposer: “I shall keep your ‘Secret.’’ 


| nn A 
Overheard in the Hotel Astor lobby: 
\re you going to the Volpe concert on the roof?” 
What a Volpe 
mene 
friend, Frederic William Wile, Berlin repre 
London Daily*Mail, recently read a paper 
efore the American Woman's Club in the German capital. 


My gitted 


ntative of the 


several that showed him to have all the earmarks of a great 
beneficiaries of the Wile good-heartedness were sons and 
daughters of Uncle Sam, and—Heaven help them—most of 
them probably needed the one good notice they got. But 
listen to Wile himself: 

“There are some Americans who emulate the violet and 
shun the glare of publicity in the papers, but their name 
is not legion. Politicians, actors and musicians are not 
among them, for they are nursed on newspaper fame from 
the cradle to the grave; they sigh for it, buy for it, die 
for it. Their existence is perfectly impossible without it 
They are made and unmade by it. Much of the time of 
local American newspaper men, for example, is devoted 
to the appeals of home-grown prodigies and their fond 
mamas for newspaper notice of these budding Carrefios, 
Kubeliks and Destinns of ours. They rightly understand 
that a cablegram reciting how Schenectady or Troy’s 
gifted son or daughter has captivated critical Berlin means 
everything to the aspirant for artistic glory. 

“On my sympathetic shoulders, I fear, rests the respon- 
sibility for reporting much that has never happened in this 


respect. But I realize the vital necessity of publicity to 
the young artist, and, as far as has lain in my power, | 
critic, for he knows how to listen with his ears closed and 
nevertheless to hear his friends play well. In this case, the 
have seldom hesitated to spread broadcast the furores my 
talented fellow-countrymen and women deserved to make, 
even if they didn’t. They should remember this, though— 
that a concert by an American with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra long since lost the charm of novelty and, there- 
fore, the value of news. For a Yankee pianist or fiddler 
to astonish the natives of Berlin is no longer unique—fail- 
ures, indeed, are almost rarer than successes—and no 
American correspondent has ever lost his job for neglect- 
ing to make the cable sizzle with the momentous tidings 
of the cyclonic triumph of Miss Betsy Boodles of Hack- 
ensack at Beethoven Saal.” 


nne 
Of course, Betsy Boodles is artistic first cousin to the 


large-mouthed girl with the—but what's the use? 
Leonarp LieEBLING. 





\mong the trenchant utterances of the wily Wile were 
MUSIC IN COLUMBUS. 
1 sn Ohi luly , 19 
John Betts Goodall, a fine young violinist of Columbus, 
who has been at the head of the violin department of the 
Wallace Conservatory has accepted a place among the 
rst violins in the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under 


the new conductor, Herr Kunwald. Mr. ‘Goodall was a 
supil of Franc Ziegler of Columbus, afterward a pupil of 
heodore Spiering and. Michael Press, of Berlin, and of 
Stephen Suchy, of the famous Sevcik School of Prague, 
Johemia. He has taught the past year in this city and has 
given a few recitals, but he greatly desires to be associated 
I and probably has ambitions tol be a 
of these days 
Mr. Goodall will be much missed in this city 


nner 


lhe Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, Leopold Stokow- 


with an orchestra, 


oncertmeister of mniductor himself one 


ki, is booked for at least one concert in the mid-winter 


it Memorial Hall nee 

\ summer festival at Olentaugy Park has furnished two 
oncerts by the Columbus Oraterio Society, Wm. E. Knox, 
irector; the soloists being Edith Sage MacDonald, so 
prano; Maud Wentz MacDonald, contralto; Alfred Roger 


n Barrington, baritone; Floyd Crooks, baritone; Car! 


ahl, tenor and several others The works have been 
Bruch’s “Cross of Fire,” Faning’s “Song of the Viking,’ 
ind several smaller choral pieces and numerous solos 
erts were given in the Park Theater 
n-ne, 


lhe Columbus Centennial celebration in August promises 


mie <cellent music. On the afternoon of August 21 a 
re neert will be given the participants to be Euterpean 
Women's Chorus, Mary E. Cassell, director; Mrs. Thomas 

Humphrey soprano; Jessie Crane, organist 


nnre*e 
\ recital was given at the Hotel Northern (now Ral 
way Y. M. C. A.) a couple of weeks ago, which was ex 
clusively for the Veteran R, R. Association, the program 
resenting Maud Cockins, violinist; George Currie, tenor 
yvaritone. Mabel Rathbun, accompanist. 
neme,e 


Margaret Parry Hast, soprano, will be heard as an 


} 


ind Floyd Crooks, | 


irtist representing our Women’s Music Club, at a concert 
Ladies’ Music Club of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
next October. Mrs. Amor W. Sharp, soprano, represents 
our club in Akron, Ohio, at the Tuesday musicale; Emily 

| represents our club at Canton, 
men's Music Club; Mrs Wilbur Thoburn Mills, 
rganist, represents us at Indianapolis, Ind., Women’s 


Music Club. 7 


given by the 


Chur Benham, pianist, 


s reciprocal relation promises considerable 


nspiration to t exchanging women’s clubs 
mre, 
Few stud ire open at this time, yet several teachers 
\ ntinue their work through July. September t, will 
| every teacher again in his studio, and the busy season 
will bring many admirable artists to this city. Each suc 


meerts, and 
concerts of the first 


gs its interesting quota of «& 
rmer year has promised more 
ass than this season just approaching 


Exta May SMIra, 


“Lark Ellen” Sings for Homeless Boys. 


Lark Ellen,” the appellation bestowed upon Ellen 
Beach Yaw on vuunt of her marvelous voice, is well 
eloved in California, especially in Los Angeles,—and the 


st befitting complement to a great 
voice is a great heart. Miss Yaw has both, and the beauti- 
ful manner in which she combines the two for the edifica 
tion and elevation of humanity, has won the love of thou 
sands. It has been the chief factor in her successful career 
is an artist and explains her magnetic hold upon the hu 
man heart. Every year Miss Yaw gives a concert for the 
venefit of the Lark Eilen News and Working Boys’ Home 
is hardly necessary to state, is 


he most important function of the season There is no 


reason is this: The m 


in Los Angeles, which, 


more pathetic sight in all the world than a homeless child, 
and there is no more inspiring sight than a sympathetic 
heart infused with a desire to assist in providing for it. 
Once a year Lark Ellen raises her wonderful voice in 
song in order to raise necessary funds for the home. The 
joy of lending a helping hand radiates from her luminous 
eyes and the marvelous tones issue forth from her throat 
with indescribable sweetness,—a sweetness born of deep 
love and sympathy. The place which bears the name of 
the great songstress shelters boys gathered from the 
streets, from homes which are a desecration of the word, 
from the arms of overburdened, breadwinning mothers,- 
boys of every religion, name and condition. Whether 
good, bad or indifferent, whether they are able to pay for 
care or not,—just boys who need a home, What noble 
work! What sublime employment for talents! 

The home was organized about twenty-two years ago 
by an evangelist from England, who went to Los Angeles 
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with Mr. Moody, and remained there engaged in helping 
His first work was done in a small read- 
ing room, but it was soon found that a place to sleep was 
even more urgent than a place to read, so a few rooms 
were rented, These were soon overcrowded and a small 
house was leased, but this also proved insufficient and had 
to be abandoned for a three-story house which sufficed for 
some time, The lack of a yard or space for outdoor recre- 
ation made it desirable to seek a new location, and the 
old Ducommon house was secured. This served as a home 
for a large number of boys who otherwise had no home 
but the streets. As this new home grew some of the citi- 
zens became interested and sufficient funds were raised to 
purchase two lots on the corner of Eighth and San Pedro 
streets on which a commodious building was erected. This 
was the center of a splendid work for seven years, but 
with the growth of the city, the need for more extensive 
grounds became urgent, so the property was sold and a 
house in the suburbs on East Twentieth street purchased, 
which was utilized for four years. A permanent home 
now became imperative and the association, a short time 
ago, bought a fifteen acre tract on the Eagle Rock Valley 
car line just outside the city limits, where it is hoped that, 
ere long there will be an institution worthy the name and 
object. 

The home has no city or state support but exists solely 
upon that of friends interested in the work. Miss Yaw 
is one of its most faithful missionaries and rightly de- 
serves the distinction of having the home named in her 
honor. The annual Lark Ellen concert, therefore, is an 
event that speaks for itself. The program arranged for 
the ror2 concert, which took place on June 15, was as fol- 
lows, Miss Yaw having the assistance of Francis Moore, 


homeless boys. 


pianist, Ruth Hayward, a protégée of Miss Yaw, and Jay 
Plowe, flutist : 


Toccata aahte'gt pen Ke cath on Ga toe de Kaun Kén ead Liszt 
Mr. Moore. 
took Scene from Hamlet ... Thomas 
Polonaise from Mignon Py ee ba ..» Thomas 
Madame Yaw. 

Ramana: ta: Dy Bato os cadevvesscascss Saint-Saéns 
ViWOCS co eccces cawehaewecen ee eee Widog 
Mr. Plowe. 

One Fine Day, from Madame Butterfly Puccini 
Madame Yaw. 

RGseOPG: vive sicdccdpasndNeeseetsctat .Chopin 
Mr. Moore. 
| PARAS CGR ANG SBE ree cneva . - Delibes 
Madame Yaw and Miss Hayward 
If Love Were What the Rose Is -.+..Moore 
How Beautiful are the Days of Spring Le Massena 
Rect. TRPAGE s'g 66 Who hacen Fc scenes bee cer sgctencan sacs Yaw 


CRONE "6 23.0 eke ded s 4a cabadeae kone Nes oe vy waeekit knoe Moore 
, gk ap ee 


a ere rere rey Pere 
The Nightingale ..... wiahuetenenrn. Coaenaea Goceeocnas Masse 
With flute obligato. 

Madame Yaw. 





Nichols Recitals. 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nichols, management of Annie 
Friedberg of New York City, have been re-engaged for 
another joint recital at the Warren Conservatory of Music, 
Warren, Pa. Owing to the demands for their work the 
Nichols pair will make three trips next season of one 
month each to fill engagements in the East, South and 
Middle West. The first tour will occur in November, the 
second in February and the last, next May. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nichols received the following comments 
on their last recital at Warren, Pa.: 


Under the modest title of a “May Musical Evening’ one of the 
finest musical programs ever presented in this vicinity was enjoyed 
by an immense audience. Each number was a gem, and was pre 
sented in an artistic manner that completely disarmed all unfavor 
able criticism. Mr. Nichols possesses a tenor voice of beautiful 
quality, always adequate to every demand required by the numbers 
selected. The Debussy number gave full play to the intense 
dramatic ability of this artist, while in the lighter numbers he won 
his audience by his most pleasing personality and interpretation. 
Mrs. Nichols delighted her auditors particularly in the two Saint- 
Saéns numbers, which presented full opportunity for a display of 
artistic temperament and technical brilliancy. The most difficult 
passages were executed with ease and finish.—The Mirror, War 
ren, Pa 





Concerts at Hotel Schenley. 
Pirrsevren, July 20, 1912 

One of the features of this week's programs at the 
Schenley Hotel was the appearance of Grace Hall Rihel- 
daffer, the well known and popular soprano. 

The non-arrival of some of the orchestral accompani- 
ments of the Cadman numbers caused much disappoint- 
ment. However, the artist sang the “Bell Song” from 
“Lakme,” in such a manner as to bring enthusiastic ap- 
plause from her hearers. Being in excellent voice, Mrs 
Riheldaffer sang with the same ease and refinement which 
characterizes all her work. 





Pagdin Sings in “‘The Seasons."’ 

William Pagdin sang the tenor solos in the perform- 
ance of Haydn's oratorio, “The Seasons,” at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., Friday, July 19. The following notice is from the 
Daily Chautauquan : 

Mr. Pagdin showed the careful training and maturit; of style 
that have made all his work greatly appreciated at Chautauqua. He 
sang with that deference to oratorio traditions that is an artistic 
mark always, and every sentence of the words was heard. The 
eavatina, “Distressful Nature Fainting Sinks,” was exceptional. 





At the last Court of the King and Queen, the program 
of music, conducted by Sir Walter Parratt, included one 
piece by a British composer. We mention this to show 
that we are getting on.—London Musical News. 
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Volpe Symphony Concerts on Hotel 


Astor Roof. 








Refined New Yorkers are delighted with the music which 
Arnold Volpe and the Volpe Symphony Orchestra present 
nightly on the beautiful roof garden of the Hotel Astor 
Phe soloists, to 


have pleased the patrons of these con 


certs immensely. All who visit the garder are charmed 


with its beauties and the cleanliness. Ladies have no fear 


of soiling their lingerie gowns in this ideal place 
Wednesday evening of last week, the concert was given 


in the large ball room on the main floor on account of the 


rain. The program included a mazurka by Mr 
which was played in spirited manned by Gregor Skolink 
the concertmeister. The composition shows above every 
thing Volpe’s acute rhythmic sense and the score as a 


whole reveals the man of imagination and musicianship 





Florence Turner-Maley, the sopra was soloist for the 
Tuesday and Wednesday night concerts and her agreeabl 
voice and style succeeded in making an excellent impres 
ion Mrs. Maley was elled to grant encores 

Che programs for last Tuesday, Wednesday and Thur 
iay evenings ! llow 

rUESD NING 
if s Uirity 
Ove . @ Webe 
Fantasie, Loheng: W agne 
Violin solo, nocturt I " Choy 
Gregor S k 
Waltz, Eugen Onegin ikow sk 


Overture, The Bat Strauss 
Fantasie, Faust Gounoe 
Aria, Valse-Romeo et Juliette G 
I en i i 
Ballet music, Gi " Pon 
Second rhapsody 
WEDNES \Y EVENING ULY 

Tannhauser M W agne 
Overture, Merry Wive f Winds Nicola: 
Fantasie, Pagliacci ncava 
Violin solo, Mazurka 
Waltz, Espana W aldteufe 
Overture, Orpheus Offenbach 
Fantasie, La Boheme Pu 
\ria, Jewel Song fr Faust ts 

I M 
Hung an «=Dance bral 
Scenes Napolitaine M assent 

THURS! EVENING LY 

(ive r Phedre Massen 
Fantasie, Traviata Verd 
Ilumoresque Dvorak 
Serenade »szkowsk 
Songs, A bBirthda Huntington Woodmat 
The Little Gray ‘ f Sa 

Mt ke 
Suite, La Tevia Lacomb 
Overture, William Te Rossi 
Suite No. 1, Carme Biz 
Violin solo, Span Rehfeld 

‘ ‘ a kK 

Waltz, Southern Roses Waldteuf 
Ballet musi Faust Gour 


The program on Friday evening had a section devoted 
to Wagner and Mr. Volpe showed his fine understanding o! 
this music. The soloists, too, on Friday night, pleased the 
listeners 

Saturday evening, the soprano, Inga Orner, of the Met 
ropolitan Opera Company, created much enthusiasm by her 

from “Traviata.” Miss Orner 
Metropolitan usually for mezzo so 


rendition of “Ah fors « 
has been cast at the 
prano roles, but she is a lyric soprano possessing the range 
Twenty times she sang 
opera in Italy, winning 
her voice and style of singing. The 


and flexibility of a coloratura 
the role of Violetta in Verdi's 
golden opinions for 
upper range 
ful and she reaches the notes in alt without difficulty. The 


»f Miss Orner’s voice is particularly beaut 
audience last Saturday evening, compelled the young singer 
to repeat that portion of the aria which begins with 
“Sempre Libera.” 

The complete programs for last Friday and Saturday 
evenings follow: 


FRIDAY EVENING Ul 
Overture Fiying Dut ar VWiagn 
tasie, Aida . . Verdi 
Entrance of the Gods into Valha Wagner 
Songs— 
Voi Che Sapet Mozast 
The Maiden and the Butterfly Chadwick 


Martha Maynard 


Ride of the Valkyries, Die Valkure 


Overture Robespierre 


\RNOLD VOLPT 





Wagner 
Litoltt 


ar i Wag 
\ n . ade D 
Gres Skolink 
Valtz, Dor: schet I 1atkowsk 
K aisermarsc! Wagne 














SATURDAY VENIN 
March, Coronat: svencde 
Over Ruy Blas Mendelssoh 
Fantasie, I] Trovator: Verdi 
Aria, Traviata Verd 
8 
Danube Strauss 
Light ¢ S ‘ 
‘ Grieg 
March of the Dwart iex 
Violin solo, Hejre K Hubay 
Waltz, Violets Valdt 
Scenes Pittores M 
MUSIC AND LECTURES IN WALPOLE. 
\ ner ser wi iv 
it W alp le N ri liternating wit i ries I res 
llustrated lecture ng ge six weeks l 
rst iti neerts w ! July 3 uu 
| s¢ \ Ss > in N ‘ \ XN W ill Mata = 
King, \ " \ gan King, pian f Brookly1 
\ ‘ Augu i, Edw Swam, bar 
Ii \ « gr I yy ¢ Bel 
( v 1 5 W iy re¢ } 
{urace cr W nents 
Lhe sing ne \ug S wil ea an r 
al by Edit 1 Boston ¢ a ng art 
will be a i i rced late 
The alternating strated tures are by Ernes 
son Seton, of New Y k and Washingt \ will spea 
n “ l I ! ‘ € ] y rt 
On August \ \ speak n songs ot 
Birds,” imitating t r songs with accuracy a terpre 
ting then m ine v n an the pia 
\ugust Henry G. Peabody San brancis wi 
speak on the Grand e \ ra 
[his summer ! ¢ ind mcert 5 
eleventh that ha een given in Walpole in successive sea 
sons under the i f tioen ‘ nittee with 
he co-operat Franklin W ' tor of tl 
rooklyn Scienc 
Recent per I ren were Jewels 
the Madonna Die Verschenkte | (d’ Albert) 
Brautwahl, Buson eu ryar 
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Dimitrieff with Haensel 2 Jones. 
Dimitrieff, the Russian prima donna soprano, will 
xclusive management of Messrs. Haensel & 

nes for t of 1912-1913 
Madame Dimitrieff has, since her debut at the Worcester 
been rated with the best concert singers 
Everywhere she has met with the greatest 
Her managers report a splendid list of engage- 
idy kked, including concerts before many of 
egt nd niversitie 

n to being a thorough musician, Madame Di- 
riefi in accomplished linguist, singing in five lJan- 
sing a most charming and attractive per- 


lent of the society in Pittsburgh who had the 
Orchestra with Madame Dimitrieff as soloist 
iagers the day after the concert as follows 
Mad Dimitrieff is not only a fine 

zr la We have been delighted to have 

aciousness itself and her work co 


to the success of our first concert 


ntributed 


Rappold in St. Paul. 
larie Rappold, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
eft New York Monday of this week for St. Paul, Minn., 
t rin lonna is to sing at the saengerfest this 
eck Sugust 1 Madame Rappold sails for Italy. She 
to America early in October to sing at the 


Maine Music Festivals in Portland and Bangor 


rhe true and only 
Bispham and California Music. 


alifornia enjoying the ideal 
ians meet and give perform 


Da Bispl lam 18 it in 


t e Grove, where musi 


é Mr. Bispham writes that Hadley’s “Atonement of 
Pan fine thing.” The book in blank verse is by 
lose D. Redding, and that, too, America’s great lyrical 


New England 
ONSERVATO 
——— OF MUSIC gant Opens 


Sept. 19, 1912 
postion: MASS. GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


The Largest and Best 
Equipped School of Music 


LOCATED IN THE MUSICAL CENTER OF AMERICA 


it and atmosphere so necessary 
iplete organization, its impos- 
B ling, splendid equipment, and the Resi 
ial facilities for students 


GRAND eR SCHOOL 


a prac tical training for Grand Opera in 

. ehearsals The conductors, stage man 

i petiteurs are of the staff of the Boston Opera 

Puptls of this Opera Schoo! will have the oppor 

ty to obtain a debut in the Boston Opera House when 
trate sufficient ability 


I f the enviror 


stior te « 


DAVID BISPHAM IS MORF 


Free Examination for Entrance to Grand Opera School 
| will visit the cities and towns PART IN HENRY 


ficient number of applications are 


interpreter pronounces an admirable piece of work. The 
new music is to be played by the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, under Mr. Hadley’s direction. 





diaphragmatic method of breathing 


complete will be given at the Grove and a public perform- 


ance will follow at the Greek Theater in Berkeley. 





THAN PLEASED WITH HIs 
HADLEY'’S “PAN.” 


Eastman—Hooper Nuptials. 

The arrangements for the wedding announced by Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Franklin W. Hooper, on July 1, which 
will take place in the Unitarian Church at Walpole, N: H.. 
on the evening of July 27, of their daughter, Rebecca 
Lane Hooper, to William Franklin Eastman, of New 
York, have been completed. The marriage ceremony will 
be performed by the Rev. Samuel Maxwell, formerly a 
minister at Walpole and now of Greenfield, Mass., assisted 
by the Rev. Emile Aimar, pastor of the Walpole Church. 
Everett Tewkesberry, of Boston, will preside at the organ, 
and he will be assisted by William Grafing King, violin. 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The introductory music will include the meditation from 
“Thais,” a composition written for the occasion by Porter 
Steele, of New York, for the organ; and a romanza, writ- 
ten for the ceremony by Mabel Daniels, of Brookline, 
Mass., for the organ and violin. The “Lohengrin” bridal 
chorus will be played as the processional and the Mendels- 
sohn “Wedding March” as the recessional. 

The maid of honor will be Mabel Daniels, a classmate 
of Miss Hooper’s at Radcliffe College, and a collaborator 
with her in the creation and production of several operettas 
and operas. Nathaniel Brown, of Portland, Me. a broth 
er-in-law of the groom, will be best man; and the ushers 
will be Franklin Dana Hooper, of Brooklyn, a brother of 
the bride; Louis Farey, of London, England; three Har- 
vard men from New York City, Barnard Powers, Powell 
Crichton and William H. Thompson, Jr., and Julius V. 


The same work 


BISPHAM’S BIG BASS B. Clark, of Boston. 


Following the wedding, Mr. and Mrs. Hooper will give 
a reception in honor of the bride and groom at the Wal- 
pole Inn. A considerable number of guests from Boston, 
Cambridge, Portland, Brooklyn, New York, St. Louis and 
nearby towns will be in attendance at the reception 


Clarence Eddy at Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Clarence Eddy is at Chautauqua Assembly, on Chautau- 
qua Lake, where the distinguished American organist will 
give recitals until August 1. 


MAX 


PAUER 


Will inaugurate his first American Tour as soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra at Carnegie Hall on 
January 16th and 17th, 1913. 


Dates from January to May, 1913 
Now Booking 


MANAGEMENT : 


CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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order to include your city in 
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Teacher of Singing CLARA TIPPETT 


602 Pierce Building TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Address, Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. 
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Boston 


Mine. de BENG-LOF GREN 


TEACHER of VOICE “Garcia Method.” Recital, Oratorio and Opera 


Teacher of Bettina Freeman, with Quinlan Opera Co., England; Virginia Pierce and Howard White, 
termerly of the Boston Opera Co Anna ( hristensen, eee brand Recital; Ida Knapp, composer 
of “Children’s Songs”; Eula Granmberry; Frederick J. B 


Address 73 Westiand Avenue, sain” 








Tel, 3006 8-3. 8B 








Mrs. HALL McALLISTER | ELIZABET H CUNNING HAM soprave 


tly of Boston Opera Co. 
TEACHER OF SINGING Former 
Mu ri Available for Concert, Oratorio, Recital 


407 Pierce Building . e Boston | Room 10, 177 Huntington Avenue. - Boston 


FOX-BUONAMICI oe 


FELIX Fox 
KRLO BUONAMICI! Directors SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION 
SOPRANO 


ATHERINE LINCOLN ==2=282=—~ 
(ORAWSKI : 


Basten Heres 
Management: Mrs. Paul Setertas, 
West 34th Street, New York 











INSTRUCTION 
Oratorio, Recital and Opera 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
344 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY PATENTEO MUSICAL KINDERGARTEN 
ANO SIMPLEX SYSTEM OF AMERICA ANO EV ROPE 


EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 31 YORK TERRACE. BROOCKLING. MASS. 
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MUSIC IN MILWAUBEE. 
Mitwavukes, July 20, 1912 

Clara: Bowen Shepard, impresaria of Milwaukee, will 
open her seventh season in that city on October 31 next 
Mrs. Shepard is one of the big factors in uplifting music 
in Milwaukee and various other points in Wisconsin. Un 
der her local management the following artists and or 
ganizations have appeared: Madame Melba, Madam: 
Schumann-Heink, Madame Nordica, Madame Gadski 
Geraldine Farrar, Madame Jomelli, Madame Ormond, Dr 
Ludwig Willner, David Bispham, Evan Williams, Edmond 
Clement, Elena Gerhardt, Bonci, John McCormack, Caro 
lina White, Nicola Zerola, Rosa Olitzka, Teresa Carreifio, 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, Olga Samaroff, Cecile Cham 
inade, Liza Lehmann, Tina Lerner, Josef Lhevinne, Fer 
ruccio Busoni, Josef Hofmann, Harold Bauer, Pepito Ar 
riola, Arthur Shattuck, Fritz Kreisler, Mischa Elman, 
Francis Macmillen, Maud Powell, Jaroslay Kocian, Jan 
Kubelik, Willem Willeke, May Mukle, Kneisel Quartet, 
Flonzaley Quartet, Isadora Duncan and the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Maud Allan and Chicago Philhar 
monic Orchestra, the Russian Dancers, Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra, Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and the Chicago Grand Opera Company 
(two seasons). For the coming year Mrs. Shepard has 
engaged artists of international reputations, and shortly the 
complete list of her attractions will be given out to the 
readers of THe Musicat Courter. Mrs. Shepard has had 
no easy task, as any one knowing the Milwaukee situation 
readily understands. Milwaukee—a city of some 450,000 
inhabitants—is not quite as musical as a visitor would be- 
lieve. On various trips to the city the writer had formed 
an opinion as to the wonderful musical activity of Mil- 
waukee, but was informed by the leading musicians of the 
Cream City that his opinion was quite erroneous, The city 
has many music teachers and probably many pupils, but 
neither teachers nor pupils, with a few exceptions, are 
progressive. Petty jealousy between musicians as told to 
the writer could fill many columns, and the reading would 
likely be hilarious. We were informed that a critic would 
copy verbatim reviews written by well known New York 
critics and affix hjs name to the criticism. In this respect 
Milwaukee has nothing on other cities, the steal having 
often been from Tue Musica Courter, We were also 
told that many musicians of Milwaukee were totally ig- 
norant of such composers as Debussy, Reger, Wolf-Ferrari 
and so on down the list of most of the modern writers 
We were told that the president of one of the leading mu- 
sical clubs was present recently at a symphonic concert. 
After the intermission a symphony was given and the 
neighbor of the president, reaching her seat after the first 
movement, asked the president of that famous club, “What 
is the next number?” While looking at her program the 
president answered, “They have just finished the symphony 
The next number is Wagner.” And so on until the end 
of the program, when the president thought the orchestra 
was giving an encore and a double encore. Many other 
like stories were narrated by different musicians of un 
questionable standing concerning their city. And every 
where the same verdict was rendered—Milwaukee is not 
musical. “Football playing in our city is well patronized, 
much more than opera an concerts. We don’t care for 
local or foreign reviews. We don’t read the paper. What 
do we care about the verdict of our local scribes? We 
know better than they do, as we don’t go to concerts. It 
is a waste of time for us to read whatever they might say 
concerning any artist or any organization.” This state of 
affairs shows well the difficult task accomplished by Mrs 
Shepard, who for the last six years, has worked constantly 
for the cause of music which, in a way, she realizes to be 
superhuman and pecuniarily unfruitful. Many other man- 
agers have tried their hand, but while Mrs. Shepard is 
yet piloting artists in Milwaukee, the others have resigned 
in disgust from Milwaukee after losing much money and 
valuable time. “I am here to stay,” said Mrs. Shepard, 
“and I will hold the fort forever, notwithstanding that at 
times I feel discouraged— but this beautiful city—one of 
the largest in the Union—must have its place on the mu- 
sical map of this country, and I will do my utmost to bring 
forth the best talent money can buy and I hope that my 
pioneer work will bring some day financial results.” Mil- 
waukee is certainly a beautiful city, well situated and 
ought to have a prominent place in the musical world in 
stead of allowing cities of smaller dimension, such as Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul and others, to have a musical supremacy 
over a city in which are thousands of Germans—a nation 
that has produced great musicians and a country well 
known for its marked preference for classical music. 

nee 

Alexander Zenier, a former vocal teacher of Appleton, 
Wis., has suddenly packed his trunk and secretly vanished 
to South America. 

nae 

The prospects for an orchestra in Milwaukee are not as 
bright as a few months back. At that time it was pre- 
dicted that shortly Milwaukee would have an orchestra of 
its own. This was due to the stupendous success of the 
Cincinnati Orchestra, under the direction of Leopold Sto- 
kowski. We were informed while in Milwaukee that there 


were two disturbing factions already engaged in a strug- 
gle for the directorship of the orchestra, two local men 
wanting the position of conductor. However, from a good 
source we heard that if an orchestra was to be organized 
it would be necessary to have a big man at its head—a 
man who would get the recognition of the musicians, play- 
ers and public at large, but so far the debut of the Mil- 
waukee Orchestra seems far remote 
neare 

Marx Oberndorfer, the Chicago pianist, is visiting his 

parents on Summit avenue, and enjoying his vacation with 


his brother, Alfred, pianist and composer and formerly 
critic of the Milwaukee Sentinel. 
nner 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, under Emi! 


Oberhoffer’s direction, played with great success last Sun 

Della Thal, the pianist, contributed 

She played a Mac 
Rene Devries 


day evening, July 14. 
largely to the success of the evening. 
Dowell concerto. 
Minneapolis Symphony. 
Minwearotts, Minn., July 20, 1912 
The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emi] Oberhoffer, 
director, concluded its two weeks’ engagement at Ravinia 
Park, Chicago, last Friday night, before a record breaking 
After leaving Ravinia the orchestra will fill en 
gagements at Racine, on July 13; Milwaukee, July 14; 
Oshkosh, July 15; Green Bay, July 16; Neenah, July 17; 
Janesville, July 18; Madison, Wisconsin, July 19; 
Waterloo, Ia., July 20; Mason City, la. July 21; and 
Austin, Minn., July 22. July 23, 24, 25 and 26 the orchestra 
will play at St. Paul, Minn., in connection with the twenty- 


c rowd. 











NOW BOOKING 


ATTITIO PARELLI’S BRILLIANT 
ONE ACT OPERA 


“A LOVER'S QUARREL” 


——IN ENGLisH-—— 


Special Orchestra, Costumes, Scenery 


Charlotte Nelson Brailey........00seccecewensgeces Soprano 
Harriet Foster ... vescuenee Mezzo-Soprano 
Astin BIWMRED 2 ccc ccc ccc ceed ccs cccesccesctesvecsese enor 
Harold Matlory ..cccscssscscvssccecs . - Baritone 


Unique Program 
Part First: GRAND OPERATIC CONCERT 
Part Second: “A LOVER’S QUARREL” 
Produced under the direction of 


MR. OSCAR SAENGER, or New Yor 





“A Lover's Quarrel” was originally produced at the Metro 
politan Opera House, Philadelphia, on Feb. 28, 1912, by the 
Chicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Co. and was @ tremendous 
success. 

For terms, dates and full particulars, address 


REDPATH MUSICAL BUREAU 
Exclusive Managers 
CABLE BUILDING, CHICAGO, U. 8, A. 

















fifth annual saengerfest of the “Saengerbundes des Nord 
westens.” This will close the ninth season of the Minnea- 
polis Symphony Orchestra, the longest and most successful 
in the history of the organization. The entire 
covered a period of thirty-six weeks, during which time 
the orchestra has played altogether 230 concerts 


season 


Paul KochansKi's London Success. 

The young Polish violinist, Paul Kochanski, 
unanimous verdict of indorsement at his concert a! 
Queen’s Hall, London, when he interpreted the Brahms 
concerto, accompanied by the London Symphony Orches 
tra. Some excerpts of the London press follow: 

Elsewhere M. Kochanski’s bowing was exceedingly clean and pre 
cise, and the wonderful succession of glowing melodies in the first 
movement and the eloquent fantasie upon a single melody by which 
the slow movement with the first were alike treated 
with unfailing sympathy fail to be im 
pressed by the unerring beauty of tone, which remained perfectly 
pure even in the incisive passages of double stopping. M. Kochan 
excellent style 


won a 


is contrasted 


Moreover, one could not 


ski also gave Saint-Saéns’ “Rondo Capriccioso” in 
and added an unaccompgnied movement by Bach as an 
1912 


encore 


The Times. June t4, 


a 
As far as M. Kochanski is concerned, his share of the prograe 


was carried owt with a full measure of charm of tone and grace ot 


style that has always distinguished his playing The coacerto of 
Brahms is not 
they were better expressed in the “Rondo Capriccioso” of M 
of style that 


among the violinists of the day Mor 


qualities 
Saint 


a good medium for the display of those 


Saéns. It was given with wins for M 
Kochanski a definite place 


ing Post, June 14, 1912 


a pertection 


M. Kochanski played both works with skill and sympathy and 


total lack of affectation.—Daily Graphic, June 14, 1912 





Paul Kochanski gave an orchestral concert yesterday afternoon at 
the Queen's Hall, choosing as his principal solo Brahms’ concerto 
His violin playing was written of in favorable terms in these pages 
on the occasion of his reappearance the other day. Once again was 
it possible to admire the attractive quality of his tone, the general 
virility of his style, and the quite accomplished execution. — Pall 
Mall Gazette, June 14, 1912. 


That very good violinist, Paul Kochanski, made bis reentree at 
an orchestral concert in the Queen's Hall yesterday afternoon, and 
deepened the good impression he created at his two appearances 
earlier in the year. The young Polish artist can draw a beautiful 
if not very powerful tone from his violin, and his phrasing and his 
grasp of rhythmic subtleties are delighteful to listen to.—Daily Tele 
graph, June 14, igt2 


CONCERTS AT LOOMIS, SULLIVAN COUNTY. 
Loomis, Sullivan County, N. Y., July a0, rote 

A. Agnes Chopourian, the Armenian-Amevican pianist 
appeared at the Casino, in Loomis, Thursday evening, July 
18, at a concert for the benefit of Loomis Sanatorium 
Those participating with Miss Chopourian in the program 
included, Frederic Thomas, basso, and Virginia Power, who 
gave a number of “pianologues.” 


the direction of Francois Le Mone 


wag under 
The program follows: 


The coacert 


Piano, The Lorelei Seelit 
asso 
The Horn Fiégie 
Rolling Down to Rio Germa 
Pianologuee— 
Jennie Peppe 
The Toy’s Lament lHardelot 
Kept In 
Soprano, June Beac 
Pianologues 
Basso 
Man's Song Harris 
Sound Argument Old English 
Soprare 
Yesterday and Today Spross 
The Children's Prayer Rege: 
Morning Hymna Hensche 


Earlier in the month, a music festival was given at the 
Casino under the direction of Mr. Le Mone 
took place July 3, 4 and 5. The artists were, Julia Hume, 
soprano; Robert tenor ; 
tone, and Ann Stuart in monologues 


Mrs J J 


ihe concerts 


Armour, Bertram Peacock, bari 


Chree piano accom 


panists assisted Donohue, Wilhelmine Freirag 


and Albert Stockin The programs for the three days 
follow: 
IULY 3 
Tenor, aria from La Tosca Puccini 
Monologue, At the Shoe Sh« May Isabel Fisk 
Tenor 
Lass with the Delicate Air Db Arn 
Myra Clutsam 
Recompense Hlammond 
Monologue, The Widow Dx es Marion Holly 
Baritone, Woo Thou thy Snowflake sullivan 
IULY «4 
tariton 
I Am Thy Har Woodman 
Pilgrim's Song Ischakowsk¢ 
Two Irish Songs Lohr 
Soprano, waltz, Romeo et | et equested Geunod 
Seprano and baritone 
Baritone 
The Sweetest Flower that G ve Hawle 
Mother o° Mine I 
Invictus (requested) hiuh 
Soprano, tenor and baritone, Prison Scene, Faust Coounod 
JULY 
Soprano, Chanson lrovencale hell \coqua 
Monologue, Gossi; Ma Isabel Fisk 
Soprane 
Will 0” the Wis; Spross 
Land of the Sky Blue Wate: Cadman 
For You Alone Henry E. Geehl 
Tener, La Domne « Mobile Verd 
Soprano 
Silver Threads Among t Geld Dank 
Wearin’ o the Gre Boucault 
Kathleen Mavoureen Crouch 
rhe Land of Love Frangots Le Mone 
Monologue, At the Beauty Parlor Ma leabe! Fiske 
Soprane and tenor The Miserere ll! Trovatere) Vere 
The Flonzaleys in Switzerland. 

Kight hours for sleep, eight hours for practice, and the 
remaming eight for recreation is the daily routine of the 
Flonzaley Quartet during the summer Phe four musi 
cians have again met at Tronchet, Lausanne, after a few 
weeks at home—Mr, Betti in Florence, Mr. d’Archambeau 
in Verviers, and Mr. Ara in Venice, Mr. Pochon's home 
being the little Swiss settlement where for years the Flon 
zaleys have done their summer work Work it is, too 
despite the cight hour recreation allowance \ll day long 


in a quaint little cottage built expressly for the purpose 


the woods, the four musicians tune their instruments and 


play their programs for the coming season, a new reper 
tory being necessary every year 
The 


cdicerts under Loudon Charlton's management next sea 
likely to 


No callers are perinitte 


except in the evening Hlonzaleys will give ninety 


son, and even this number is prove insufficient 


meet the demand 


Margaret E. Upcraft Composing. 


Margaret E. Uperaft, the pianist-composer is spending 


the remainder of the summer in Oswego, N. Y., where she 


is working on new scores. Before closing her season in 
New York, Miss Upceraft gave two pupils’ recitals at the 
Bangs-Whiton School I 


where she has charge of the 
department 


mus 


I notice that Hettie Deumm, a soprano from the West 
is with us. Miss Hettie will need no accompanist othe: 
than a deep basso, who would give frequent repetitions 
of her name. Hettie Deumm, dum, Hettie Deumm, dum! 
Sounds like a drum Morning Tele- 


graph. 


beat.—New York 
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so outshone them that when she flitted on the stage one forgot that t 
they were there. —London Standard. 

Last night, at the Palace, there was considerable expectation owing 
to the-announcement that -Anna Paviova” would appear in ‘a° new 
ANNA PAVLOVA IN A NEW BALLET. dance from. “Paquita.” A full house awaited it, and were not. dis- y 

appointed. The ballroom scene in “Paquita’’ opens with some ex- a) 
cellent, if conventional, classical dancing by the ballerinas of the 
corps de ballet, reinforced by some new and skilied premieres dan- 




















[he art of Anna Pavlova, the great dancer, was never story, and splendidly acted and danced by the whole of the Russian seuses. Pavlova, in a glistening black tulle ballet skirt, long = 
displayed to greater advantage than in the wonderfully ‘°o™P4y; it enchanted the house. Some of Pavlova’s solos even hose, and white feathers in her hair, breaks in on them. Later she 
; ee get “ seemed to surpass in their brilliancy and dramatic significance any- 18 joined by M. Novikoff, and together they coquet in strictly classical 4 
tructed divertissement “Amarilla,” which she has just thing she has so far shown in London. and her reception was ot style, Pavlova giving many of those wonderful abrupt whirls of hers » 
en seen in for the first time at the Palace Theater in the most enthusiastic character, bouquets of magnificent flowers being With a beautiful shoulder movement, when she is about to make 
nde \nd in “Paquita” the versatility of her art finds flung at her from boxes and stalls after each of her efforts while, 4 posture, and Novikoff proving his skill and wonderful lightness 7 ‘i 
expressi in a series of classical dances. Both ballets have fter the curtain had fallen, she had to respond to at least a dozen 1" @ pas seul and new figures. The dance was a joyous thing, and 
ancifins 'd out” houses he Palace the entire i rapturous calls. The music of “Amarilia’’ has been selected from if it showed us a new spirit in Pavlova, a passing from the romantic 
_" id out houses to the Palace the entire season = compositions of Glazounuv, Dorgomousky and Drigo, and bii to the less imaginative form of.her art, it left no room for criticism, 


Following are some comments of the London press; liantly performed by the Palace Orchestra, it played a memorable only a chance to compare her with herself as Bacchante, swan, 











ut the Palace unearthed a veritable trou part in one of the most thrilling successes in the history of the butterfly, columbine, night spirit, or wood nymph, and to say that 
a In “Le Cygne” she has already given proot theater.—Pall Mall Gazette, June 5, 1912 as each and every one she is incomparable.—Pall Mall Gazette. 
s the profoundest pathos through the medium 
incir test id on ol oes even ie a : y i Palace Theater last 
a . sears = g vie : reins ve At the Palace Theater on Wednesday, Madame Pavlova broke new ee a Pegs triumph te So de Regence Phew 
pad itnak dei nye acters tases AO with @ deep = pround—if it is possible to imagine such fairy feet as hers breaking ‘'S at. o s sppeare Pai 4 y eumpptuons Sayer Nt 
t ely has womanly grief been more’ real- 2 4 ~ a yr Bi f Minkus’ ballet “Paquita,” and in a series of ravishing dances re- 
t the utterance yvord.—Daily Telegraph any sort of Grownd at ail. -Ghe appesved- a6 the gypsy pee t . watedly took the house by storm. Pavlova looked superb in a short 4 
ae inate : mo a little dance drama called, after the name of the part she imper- i m 4 y ; hy - 
i “ ” ae : 4 black skirt covered with gold spangles. She wore a necklace of 
sonates, “Amarilla,” and in it she expressed in her own wonderful : : > x 
- ; : beautiful diamonds, and an immense white osprey feather rose fan 
, way the despair of a girl who has been jilted by a high born lover. r r , 
balle ertissement, “Amarilla,” in which Anna Pavy- H nihil al igh eee ar f shaped from her hair. She gave of her very best in some half 
M. koff and her entire company, numbering OF SPO SERED SE eee mat "is hee Sngne, Som dozen solo dances, and when the curtain fell she was received with 
, —T , id. ; er ‘ a a Drigo, to the accompaniment of which the dancer demonstrates the : ’ The E - ’ lard ; 
t nm the ork appearec Oo at - 7 F -—— Lv > . 
he Pal : Tt} vinheyy } : gets. 18 , extremities of her misery and desolation. It is to be doubted whether rageurons spprense: , j 
: fx peace ie eater, Saye. ee ee Paviova’s art has ever been more eloquent.—Daily Chronicle, Jun 


ely favorable light, This is the most . 0.) Lovers of the purely classical ballet will heartily welcome Madame 
yet in this country, and before a Paviova’s appearance at the Palace in the ballet “‘Paquita,” which 





part she won a great and legitimate triumph : r 4 i i n ight ie excerpt 

d when she and her brother, Inieo (0. Wevt Madame Pavlova’s program now falls into two parts. In the firss “4 P esented for the first time in England last night. The F 

rear vaie in aor he oid , , . : i provides opportunity to Madame Paviova for yet another display of 
rance it is for ¢ urpos. { dancing at the she gives some old favorites. The second part consists in an excerpt 

, serra: 4 OCs pres eer her wonderful powers, and the dances are the means of a remark- 


from the ballet “Paquita,” which, as arranged for the Palace, con 


celebration of the betrothal of a certain Count and able demonstration in high technique. It goes without saying that 


sists almost entirely of a series of solo dances. The scene is a large age f : 
“Paquita” was given a great reception.—The Globe. 


pillared ballroom and the dresses are the classical dresses of ballet 
Madame Pavlova wearing black and silver and the ladies of the 


Now the gypsy girl has had a love affair in the past, 


which lingers, is revived in all its force when she 





n the bridegroom the man who still has her heart in . ; : : 
ng. He. too. knows his old flame. but loses no time in ‘™pany black and yellow and M. Novikoff looking magnificent in a If it were possible for Anna Pavlova to add to the unique reputa- 
er understand that their love is now a thing of the past tunic of gleaming tissue. Madame Pavlova's first dance is peculiarly tion she has acquired by two successive seasons’ dancing at the 


beautiful, and her last nearly as fine. This excursion into classical Palace Theater, her inimitable performance in the “Grand Pas 
dancing is heartily to be commended, and we look forward to seeing lassique” from the ballet “Paquita” last night would have attained 
Madame Pavlova in other famous classical ballets.—London Times this end. She did not depart in any way from the time-honored 


h broken, dances with difficulty, but, making a supreme 
e of winning back the Count's affections, gets 





} ta with ver nore a onted « “eBs ‘ 
i , oe pte peg page pele pot cong BE 3-0 pas convention of the classical ballet, but she invested it with a perfect 
, ’ ul } grace and undercurrent. of beauty that could be better appreciated 
Count appea and again tells her, as he gives her money “Who is Paquita?’” She is the incomparable Anna Pavlova in as there was ample scope for comparison with others—great dancers e 
‘ er between them, her strength fails, the despised gold her latest and most captivating réle. Paquita is a ballet of the but not Paviovas. Her supporters danced with rare accomplishment 
ps from her hands, and she falls senseless to the ground, One — ¢jassical school, and to judge by the short excerpt given from it ad Paviova did ak Seaan the cain thie oie eae Ot tine ‘eee 
felt that words were quite unnecessary, as the beautiful, gifted at the Palace last night a very perfect thing of its kind. By right sacaaana Chr ieee si ieeleiiea Ae a ae Rigger 
, ressed in turn the whole range of emotions passing through — 9 conquest Madame Pavlova occupies the place of honor. Pictur eae a marble nymph b ‘on Geujon enebinad into living fles! 
he un ¥ and wontlerful, indeed, was the significance she her attired in black with delicate traceries of silver and gold, all oni tend pith peer ng “ark sie on . ‘ 
trived to put into all she did. The superb music of Glazounow, shimmer and sheen, and you can imagine what a haunting impres- aii: panies in 
and Dorgomousky furnished an unceasing rhythmic stimulus sion even her appearance leaves upon the mind of the spectator 3 ies i Sa 3 
the dance ho, under its stimulus, excelled themselves one an¢ Her performance is molded on the line of sheer classicism, yet there The queen of dancers, Anna Pavlova, achieved another success at 
At the the excited audience called the performers before is one moment—a great and glorious moment-—when she yields her the Palace Theater last night. She was assisted by M. Novikoff and 
' nes, and flowers were showered on the principal ge)f wholly to the spirit of absolute self surrender. It is just on: ten principal dancers from the Russian Imperial Opera House, and 
The new ballet was in truth a most brilliant all-round suc of those efforts that force you to hold your breath, the recollection ‘he repeatedly took the house by storm with her superb dancing in 
neue ightly in the program of the Saison of which you inevitably carry away with you as an endearing mem the ballroom scene from the classical ballet “Paquita.” She looked 
t necessary to wait for the next of the special ory. For the rest there is brilliancy of execution, poetry of motion bewitching in a black gold-spangled balloon skirt, with splendid fan 
and admire it again--Morning Post, Tune imaginative beauty in every movement.— London Daily Telegraph. shaped osprey feathers in her hair.—London Daily Express. 
wa : ‘ Sweet and airy lissomeness were rarely more beautifully exem 
I I Theater was crowded from floor to ceiling this after Madame Pavlova, at the Palace Theater last night, apneared in plified than by Paviova in “Paquita” at the Palace Theater last 
en Mile. Pavlova appeared for the first time in England as new dances from Minkus’ ballet “Paquita.” -Eight girls danced be- Monday and during the week. This excerpt from “Paquita” ‘shows 
ne of the ballet “Amarilla.” It is a dramatic littl hind her, every one worthy to lead a company herself, but Pavlova the batirten: ghemeh and 1 clfeeis: the Measlen denaens & as hanes 








to show her quality in real ballet dancing.—London Referee. 








Madame Delhaze Wickes in Italy. 


=a 
Madame Delhaze Wickes, the pianist is a guest of her 
A brother in a fine villa near Naples, Italy. The artist will “4 ’ 
p remain abroad until October when she returns to America 


with her daughter, Madame Conti, the singer. More 
PIANIST facts about this musical mother and daughter will soon 
be announced. 

Alfred D. Wickes, the husband of the pianist who was 
I N A MERICA ENTI RE SEA SON fornterly prominent as a violinist, retired from the musical 
life some years ago to devote himself to business, Mr. 
Wickes has been very successful; recentiy he was elected 
Management : WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th St., New York an officer in a a of international al il Mr. 
Wickes, however, is still deeply interested in music and 
wad §=6overy proud of his accomplished wife and his equally ac- ‘ “~ 

Concert Pianist complished step daughter. When Alfred D. Wickes was 
SEASON 1018-18 a young violin student in Liege, Belgium, he fell in love 
[ § a G) * v € m € a li I ae wate a Damper with and married Liza Delhaze, a gifted Italian pianist “Be 


who was a member of the faculty. 


Thinks Her Piano Has Changing Moods. 
Carolyn Beebe, as a result of long observation, has con- 


vinced herself that a piano is a thing.of moods as well as 


























**One oft the World's Greatest ’Cellists’’ a musician. “It may sound absurd,” admits the pianist, 
Exclusive Management, HAENSEL & JONES, 1 East 42d Street * . New York “but I frequently find one of my pianos more ‘tractable’ 
than the other. | have two in my studio, both the same | 


Sehool of Singing in Dresden, Johann = make. It often happens that when wholly in the mood to 


— ~s hogy 0 aehwe do my best I seat myself at one instrument only to discover 
est edventages. English epoben. that it is less in the mood than I; so I change to the other. 


Royal Kammersingerin of Saxony on 

and Bavaria. Concertized through- 

out Germany, in Austria, England, 

France, Russie and Italy. Old It. 

Method It may be imagination, it may. be superstition, if you will; 


but my own experience when settling down for a long 
ALICE MERRI i 8 «COCHRAN SOPRANO period of practice in preparation for a recital is that the 
_ 


113 Macon Street, Brooklyn, New York - "‘Phone.2925 Bedford choice of two pianos brings better results than one.” sf 


In America Season 19012-1383 


ise veErA DU TTLINGER pions: ||. 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
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up, their business capacity will be much better, therefore 














St. Pavut, Minn., July 20, 191 

rhe Twenty-fifth Saengerfest of the Saengerbund of the 
Northwest will begin here next Wednesday. The opening 
program on the evening of July 24, will intraduce Leopold 
Bruenner’s reception chorus of three hundred and fifty 
mixed voices in Max Bruch’s cantata, “Fair Ellen,” a work 
based upon “Scotch” folksong, but as German as Dvorak’s 
“New World” symphony is Bohemian in spite of its 
‘American” theme, and Schubert's ever beautiful 
Miriam’s Song of Triumph.” Individual choruses of 
2,000 male voices, 1,500 children, together with smaller 
choruses belonging to the Bund, will sing at the other four 
concerts, which will consist of two matinees and tw 
evening performances, July 25 and 26. The list of soloists 
is headed by Marie Rappold 


whose coming is regarde 
with great expectation, enhanced by the enthusiastic a 
counts of her recent triumph at the Philadelphia Saenger 
fest which have preceded her here. Katharina Arimond 


soprano, and Francis Rosenthal, basso, both of them loca 





artists of high standing, and Marcus Kellermann, th: 


baritone, who is well-known in many cities throughout the 
‘ountry, complete the list of vocalists, to which must be 
added the name of Richard Czerwonky, violinist and co 
certmaster of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, wh 
will play Saint Saéns’ Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso 
it the second evening concert. In the absence of Director 
Rothwell and the Saint Paul Symphony Orchestra, now on 
vacation, Oberhoffer and his excellent orchestra from 
Minneapolis will also assist, appearing at all five concerts 
The sale of season and single tickets has been enormous 
ind it is safe to predict a remarkable and highly satis 
factory festival, 
mre 
Arrangements have been completed for the appearance 
f Alice Nielsen and two other artists from the Boston 
Opera Company here on January 15 in the one act Wolf 
Ferrari opera, “The Secret of Suzanne” which will be 
given in conjunction with the Saint Paul Symphony Or- 
chestra, in all pe ree at one of the latter’s regular 
evening concerts, although presenting it on an evening by 
itself is under consideration. In the event of, giving it 
m an orchestra night, it will constitute the second part of 
the program, the first part being orchestral with Miss 
Nielsen also in a group of Mozart songs, which songs 
seem-to have been lending her already enviable reputation 
added color of late. Apropos of this event, it is interest 
ing to note that Manager Henry Russell, of the Boston 
Opera, has the rights, it seems, for this Mozartian and tune 
ful opera by Wolf-Ferrari, in five other cities besides Bos 
ton These are Saint Paul, Minneapolis, Winnipeg, San 
Irancisco and Los Angeles. The rights thus granted also 
onvey the added privilege of giving it with full orchestra 
It is stated that Miss Nielsen will bring her own con 
ductor for the performance, and that the Saint Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestra will assist whether the opera be given on 
a symphony night or by itself 
mn Re 
Director and Mrs. Rothwell, who are doing the music 
festivals in Europe this summer, when last heard from 
were in Vienna 
Rane 
Mrs. Frederic Snyder presented nine of her pupils in 


al at her country place “The Crossroads” last Thurs- 


recit 





lay evening before a large assemblage of invited guests 
Those taking part were Lucille Wolter, Gertrude Arm 
strong, Olive Emerson, Sarah Norden, Fanny Lifpitz, Mrs 
Mabel Durose, Alma Peterson, Ella May Minert and 





ylvia Thorgrimsen program which was borrowed 
from classic repertoire, and most commendably sung, con- 
tained the added feature of a number devoted to two songs 
by Gertrude Sans Souci, a Saint Paul woman, who now 
resides in New York, and who is accompanist for Oscar 
Saenger. The songs were, “If You But Whisper” and 
‘Eileen,” which like all the composer's other songs are 
published by the Casa Ricordi of Milan. Miss Sans Souci 
who was present, being here on a visit to her mother, ac- 
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Oratory and Dramatic Art 
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ELLA BACHUS-BEHR 


Pianist, Teacher, Vocal Coach, Accompanist 
Reterence: Louise Homer, Frederic Martin 
Address: 69 West 88th Street, New York. 


should be employed before such a standard is established 
It means something to our nation; it means something to 


technic becomes the balance wheel of emotion. If a man’s 

fr singing expresses his character, it is very important that 

in the present movement to establish an American standard 

e of tone production a great amount of thought and care 











companied the singer, Alma Peterson. The songs are in- - our insane asylums. We above all nations of the world 
dividual, melodic, and in correct form, making no ab- should have the most perfect standard. We are a hetero 
normal demands upon the voice, and have about them the geneous community made up of all nations of the world 
element of direct appeal They should find their way Representatives of each nationality are tr duce 
easily into the repertoire of lieder singers, who give pref the singing method which the lanet ” at 
erence to the sincere In song if their pe yple AVE developed hat < en 
J. McCiure Betrows and not a development of the Eng repre 
’ sentative of the temperament of the Ameri yine 
Music, Health and Character. of the hardest workers in this movement has said that t 
lo The Musical Courier English language is a language of dignity, but herein 
A great vocal teacher said to me Chere may be some the danger. Excess dignity is bad for digestion. To m 
thing in the old saying, ‘Tell me what you eat and I'll tell there is but one word up wh the ideal American ton 
you what you are,’ but if there isn’t, there is something in PToduction should be based, the word “poise.” By doing 
his, ‘Let me hear you sing and I'll tell you what you are this every n ol nations will find a place a 
sang and he told me and he was correct ave the pe wit A wat word the Amer 
Mus‘c is a universal language, a means by which every ican public as well as its ideal t rroduction will ever b 
reature under the sun may express joy, sorrow, fear or HEAPFOV INE 
inger, or any other form of emotion, Even the gods ex Let us remember re are re 
press their might, in tones of thunder. It seems to be the tUOSs eve Pagan wa uid to ‘ higed 
practice ten urs ay rnale e gen pcr 4 n t 


me central point in our existence where physical strength 


, hin] ture } sifted ' :, musi 
and emotion can be blended whip, if nature has pitted e with a good musica 


Music has caused insanity, and it has cured insanity; it let him have it trained. The same applies to thr 
has decided great battles, and converted desperadocs. What lo think that one can go to sleep and wake up a 
have we in life that has such an influence for good or evil lonna is a sure sign that one has gone too tar in the wron 
as music? direction A g | voice i great tt t many great 

The other day I was asked my opinion as to’the proper Successes have been ma le without M il publi 
use of music in the public schools. After being told that s asking more and ub ertormer and wha 
ly ten minutes a day was allowed for the study of music, ‘the public a ks for it usually gets, which is a sure sig 
the question was asked ‘Should that ten minutes be spent = '" English grand opera and grand opera in English wi 
in studying technic or in singing songs?” and my reply upy a place in F great oper muses before ma 
was that most of the time should be spent in singing both years have passed Arncuer Leste Hoop 
to stimulate, and to ventilate emotion, but when a person --— 
takes up music as a profession the case is different TS ee ewe ' tab at ap wee 

Music is as necessary to civilization as food is to the yee aguron Onsenhein’s. Lone Branch. 2 formiah 
infant, but the overfed infant is as bad as one underfed “ig ar oe tal ome. pana Cecile Rehr. 
So with music, especially vocal music. If emotion is too : , aa, oe 

: Fisie Loeb took Mr. Robyn's p! lo pianist 

freely and constantly ventilated the result is depletion of 
the objective part of our nature 

Musicians are very rarely good business men; but if time Leipsic’s Gewandhaus concerts for 19! , Ww rN 
and rhythm are the most important factors in their make- October 3 ind end Ma 
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atalog” sent free. 
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“A Pianist of unusual brilliancy and charm.” 
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Cure | Ju , igiz 
I 1 Butler, soprano an al teacher, left last Tues- 
lay, July 16, for Thousand Islands, Quebe Montreal and 
ru n the St. Lawrence River. Mrs 
back in September, but will not resume her 
i { 1e | in Scho having severed her 
vith that titution and engaged a large studio 
I I B lis 
yr RR 
K ) Ka, rea at umph last week in 
Md So overwhelming was her success that 
nd number the director of the club reengaged 
1s contralto for next season Last Saturday 
evening Madame Olitzka wa the soloist before the 
dish Singverein Society at the Coliseum, and her su 
there als was spontaneou ind well deserved 
Madame Olitzka had to repeat most of her songs and 
led as many en ( For r season this artist 
lemand and the full li r fall and winter 
n, appear in these 
nner 
Bettina freeman, soprano and formerly a member of the 
n Grand Opera Cx mpatiy Beecham ( pera Company 
he Quinlan Opera Company of England, called at 
ffice last M lay ind informed the writer that here 
d make her home in Chicago. Miss Free 
f the best pupils of Mme. de Berg Lofgren of 
nd it to be hoped that Miss Freeman will be 
ird oft n Chicag n concert as well as with the 
: 
an nA 
\ posta ird et received at this office from T. S 
Bergey en eetings from Berlin. Mr. Bergey 
! | i ne iY n and writ that “the Musical 
RIES ry popular here See copies of it everywhere.” 
mn ne 
in e American pianist, and instructor in 
i Chicago since the beginning of July, and 
i studio in the Fine Arts Building, where he 
y a large chentel In years gone | 


vy Mr. Burn 


BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY 


North Ciark Street and Chicago Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


KENNETH M. BRADLEY, Director 


SUMMER NORMAL 
The Leading Conservatory 


MUSIC, ACTING, 
LANGUAGES, 
EXPRESSION 


SUMMER NORMAL BEGINNING, JUNE 24th 


Conducted by MADAME JULIE RIVE-KING, KENNETH 
M. BRADLEY, FRANK B. WEBSTER, MADAME JUS.- 
TINE WEGENER, EDGAR A. NELSON, GUY HERBERT 
WOODARD, ANNA McPHERSON and others. 
ymnlete Normal Course of fifty hours’ (s0) instruction 
$15.00. 
Pupils desiring private lessons should make arrangements 
in advancs® 
HAROLD VON MICKWITZ, 
TIZKY exponent 
‘ t ervatory 
further information address, 
EDWARD SCHWENKER 


















the distinguished LESCHE 
has been re-engaged by the Bush Temple 


Secretary 
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BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


1912--6 EASON-—1913 

Exctusive Concert Direction : 
REDPATH MUSICAL BUREAU 

Cable Building, Chicago, Ills, 


D 5 GUNNAR PETERSON 


CONCERT PIANIST 
STUDIO ; 519 Fine Arts Building 1352 East 62d Street, Chicago, 1) 











CHICAGO ff] 


in the French capital to receive 
Rue de la Tour, but this 


to remain 
American students at his studio, 
year he informed his prospective American pupils that he 
would be in Chicago during July and August and the in- 
novation proved a great success, his time being completely 
taken. Mr. Burnham informed this office that he will leave 
Chicago the first week of September, reaching Paris on 
open his studio on Monday, 
Burnham 
has al 80 been very successful te aching in Ravenswood 
neRe 


who is conducting the 


ham used 


yr about September 7, and will 


septonner 9. Besides a downtown class Mr. 


Thomas Orches- 
orchestra 


Frederick Stock, 


tra at Ravinia Park, delivered a lecture on 





ESTHER M 
Contralto. 


PLUMB 


Theater last Friday afternoon, July 

instrumental demon 

Stock leaves 

at the end of next week for a well deserved rest in Europs 
zeRre*e 

Esther M. Plumb, contralto, 

versity of Chicago concert last 


music in the Ravinia 


19. His talk was illustrated with 


strations by members of the orchestra. Mr. 


was the soloist at the Uni 

Tuesday evening, July 9 
Miss Plumb has often triumphed in her home town and 
a most interesting 
Miss Plumb’s voice has often been compared by 
critics with Madame Schumann Heink’s, not only in the 
Middle West, but also on the Pacific Coast, where for the 
past three years Miss Plumb has been heard annually. The 


again disclosed her wonderful organ in 


program 


selection of this artist as one of the soloists at the Uni- 
versity concert was happy, as it afforded anew the pleasure 
of hearing this remarkable singer, whose diction is as pure 
as the voice and since her last appearance she seemed to 
have made big strides in her art. It is to be hoped that 
during the coming season Miss Plumb will be willing to 
stay a little longer in and around Chicago in order to give 
her many admirers many opportunities of enjoying her 
singing, and it might be politely suggested to several clubs 
here not to overlook this singer before completing their 
engagements for the coming season. Her program on 
this occasion was as fcllows: 


Hymn to the Almighty Schubert 
Selshazzar ; ..++-Schumann 
SE ROE os aka toe ise ee cece cavmbespuctea Sigurd Lie 


Morning ae -Louis Victor Saar 
Miss Plumb. 

. .Chopin 

. Schumann 

MacDowell 


Impromptu in F sharp 

Toccato 

Concert etude cseedsenes 
Miss Robinson 


\h Mon Fils (Le Propheic) . Meyerbeer 
ER MOU cc cccverecvdscavccsecesvegecsesccepersustdiesses Piern 

Ich Trage Meine Minne . Strauss 
Der Gartner .Kahn 


Miss I’lamb 

Khapsedy in F sharp ie avis Dobnany: 

PSS i cbedbemeaee es scaseveaeteeken Liszt 
Miss Robinson 


Rhapsody No. 


NR os cdc ct ban ccs shh BANK CMTE bE OOS ER CREED Chese Debussy 
Vhyllis Brown MS.) ) (first time). .Cunningham 
The Fiddler of Dooney ..++++Homer 
llopak . Moussorgsky 


Miss Plumb 

meme, 

Olive Dhu Owen, coloratura soprano, and head of the 
department at Columbia College of Columbia, 
is at the present time enjoying a well deserved 
vacation at Lake besides coaching with Her- 
man Devries, with whom she will remain until September, 
will resume her teaching at the Col- 


vocal 
S.. £. 
Geneva, Wis., 


at which time she 
umbia College 
nere 
and Mrs 
just returned from a short vacation in Michigan. 
at the end of the month for Atlanta, Ga. 
nRe 

Luella Chilson Ohrman, the well known soprano, has 
been engaged by the Apollo Club to sing the soprano part 

1 “Elijah” when that oratorio will be given at the Audi- 
torium Theater on Sunday afternoon, November 3. As 
previously announced in these columns, the part of Elijah 
will be sung by Clarence Whitehill. 

RRR 

Tuesday afternoon, July 16, Theodora Sturkow Ryder 
gave an informal tea at her studio as a farewell before 
leaving for Europe. Among those present were Mrs. 
Hubut (Ada Walker, the Australian singer), Winifred 
Just, Virginia Listermann, Jessie Jay, Mrs. Mark 
Leonard, Mrs. De Hoagg, Louise Conrad, etc. An infor- 
mal program of music was given. Theodora Sturkow 
Ryder is to return to this country to begin her season by 
a tour with Edmond Warnery, tenor, and Willy Lampke, 
cellist, during the month of October. She will be in Ber- 
lin, Munich and London until then. 

nn, 

Emil Liebling, pianist and teacher, assisted by Mrs Fred 
1). Stevers, gave an ensemble concert before the members 
of his teachers’ institute last Saturday afternoon, July 20. 

Rene Deveres 


Frosolono have 


They 


Antonio Frosolono, violinist, 


will leave 


“Samson and Delilah,” “Meistersinger,” “Carmen,” “Ro- 
senkavalier,” “Tannhauser,” “Lohengrin,” “ Don Giovanni,” 
“Barber of Seville,” formed part of the Cassel Opera re- 
pertory during the past few weeks. 

—= 
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Concerts at Cincinnati Conservatory. 

The midsummer series of concerts at the Cincinnat 
Conservatory of Music was this week contributed to by John 
A. Hoffmann, tenor, and George A. Leighton, pianist, in a 
joint recital. Both artists their best and were 
heard by a large audience, comprised of prominent music 
teachers who are devoting schoo! 
work at the conservatory 


gave ot 


themselves to summer 


Of special mention was the recital of compositions tor 
two pianos given in connection with the midsummer con 
Music last 
Wilhelm 


seldom 


cert series at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Those 


Paalz, wh« 


Wednesday evening participating were 
Kraupner and Leo 


heard works. 


presented some 


Tina Lerner's Versatile Gifts. 
At twenty-one, Tina Lerner is not only launched 
lrudgery of the 


yn her 
advanced to a point where 


ne Lerner has 


career, but 
novice is over. At twenty a record which 
older pianists might well covet. There is hardly a sym- 


phony orchestra in Europe or America with which she has 





TINA LERNER’S MONA LISA PICTURE 
not appeared as soloist, nor a music festival committee 
that has not engaged her She has played under the 
batons of musical directors like Arthur Nikisch, the late 


Gustav Mahler, and with Felix Weingartner. Only this 
past season Miss Lerner has appeared in London under 
Dr. Richter, Senor Arbos, Sir Edward Elgar, Michae 
Balling. and Arthur Nikisch, in Moscow under Wein 


gartner, in St. Petersburg under Alexander Siloti, and in 


Riga under Georg Schneevoigt 


A study of Miss Lerner’s photograph gives a clue to the 
young pianist’ intellectuality, even though at the first 
glance, her beauty overshadows other attributes. That 


there is a brain there,—an impression strengthened whe 


ne comes into personal contact with its fascinating owner 
Had Miss Lerner selected a line of activity wholly remote 


from the path to which her musical gifts directed her, she 
succeeded 


Miss 


writings 


would have 


Lerner'’s mental gifts should 


Miss 


Concerning mention 
be made of 


Lerner has been engaged, off 





and on, in translating into English the works of Gogel, the 
famous Russian writer and philosopher. Gogel’s comedies 
and satirical plays are models of dramaturgy. One of hi 
plays included in the Lerner adaptation is the ymedy 
Revisor,” which many Russian authorities consider th 
greatest play in the language Though first performed 
seventy-five years ag it is still revived at frequent 


intervals 


The following sonnet which recently appeared in a Lon 














don (England) paper was penned as a tribute to Tin 
Lerner, playing a paraphrase on “The Bine Danube” 
Shall | your beauty or y f art ance 
To excuse the f y ent 
Which in a stranger vou may ‘ csent 
That afternoon you conquered 
Whilst, seated at the keyboard's bro expenas 
You urged your elf-like fingers to prevent 
With wea f py ‘ ame 
A tune t which owr mothers lowed to dance 
Over the hite hands glide 
And fy ski 
I hea ; tea subside 
And saw Pd af n © w ir * still 
Oh! happy ents ec when ¥ at 
Invoked. the « f ‘ ¢ replic 


Esperanza Garrigue in Prague. 

Esperanza Garrigue I 
with the 
visiting Prague. 
Moravia for a long rest 
pupils abroad with her, and has placed them with special 


who has been spending some time 


maestri di canto in Rome and Naples, is now 


Later she will go into the mountains of 


Madame Garrigue took several 


teachers, with whom they will continue their studies dur- 
ing the summer. She left Roa Eaton in Naples doing 
splendid work in acting and singing. Helen 
making a special study of oratorio in England 


Brown is 
Madame 
Garrigue was privileged to hear the final preparations for 


the examination at the music college of Santa Cecilia at 


Rome, and through the courtesy of Adriano Ariani and 


Antonio Cotogni has arranged enter her pupil, Enri 


Alessandro, to make his final preparations for grand opera 
inder the guidance of Cotogni 


A Pittsburgh Pleading. 


[The Pittsburgh Orchestra Association is soliciting 
guarantors for a course of fine mecerts for the Ming 
season by some of the leading orchestras in th imtry 
It is stated in the appeal made by the association that it 


s its intention to form a permanent Pittsburgh orchestra 


soon, but conditions are not such that it can be done at 
nce and the concerts are arranged to keep awake the in 
tres n the ety ft the est nus Pittsburgh Index 
The Little Persinger and the Millionaire. 
Some years ago, a handsome little boy dressed im a 
white sailor suit, presented himself at the offices of the 


late Winfield Scott 
The lad timidly 
“Mr. Stratton is busy, he cannot be 


the clerk. The child 


Stratton n Colorado Springs Col 


isked to see Mr. Stratton 
disturbed, sal 


turned away disappointed. But the 


ext morning early, he was there again, hopefully asking 
if he might see the great man, now 

Again he was repulsed, and so the boy decided to go t 
Mr. Stratton’s residenc« The housekeeper was charmed 
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HARRY P. HARRISON, Pres. PRED PELNAM, Manager 


Presents the following distinguished artists 
for the Season 1912-13 


CAROLINA WHITE, Soprane of the Chicago Crand Opera Co 
FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEIS One of the World's 


* greatest pianists 


EDMUND WARNERY, Tener of the Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
GRACE HALL-RIHELDAFFER, sovrane ot rittsdure 
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with the little fellow's quaint manners, and that evening 
she said “Mr. Stratton, there was such a sweet, pretty 
little boy to see 5 today 

What did he want 

“He wouldn't say ly that if was important business 
ind that the men in the office wouldn't let him 1) 
see him in the mornmg,—-! told him to try agat 

So, the following morning en the sound of a childish 
treble came to the millionaire’s ear, he stepped to the door 
of his private hx and invited the small sitor to wall 
in 

Mr. Stra ) uid =the hild gravely “ d vot 

engage little boy linist to play for you every even 
ng?’ 

‘Bless, me, no!” said the millionaire What on earth 
{ I want with a fiddle around Rut wait.—" as he 
noted disappointment in the boy's dark eves, “who play 
your accompaniments , 

“My mamma,” murmured the id 

"Well, I'll tell You and your mamma and y 
lle can come over to the house this evening and make some 
music for me and if I like it perhaps | may engage 

r my ‘court musician 

Still clad in his hite sailor suit, and gging his little 


olin tight under one arm, the child rang the bell of th: 


Stratton residence at the appointed time that evening His 


mother was with him and together they succeeded so wel 

nvincing Mr. Stratton of the lad’s genuine talent that 

he resolved to keep an eve or his development and aid him 
his ambition to become a great arti 

To further that end. the kindly millionaire made a bar 


uld hold himself readiness 


Mr. Stratt 


gain with the child that he sh 


at eight o'clock every evening and when 


wanted him he would send for him 
Many delightful musical evenings followed in which the 
man enabled 


helpful criticisms and encouragement of the 


the hoy to make rapid progress 


Within 
that his 


three months Mr. Stratton 1 
little 


taken abroad for advanced study 


became convince: 


protege possessed genius and should b 
Imagine the youngster’s excitement when he received an 
important looking letter, one morning soon after which 


proved to contain Mr. Stratton’s check for one thousand 


dollars to pay for his little musician's services at the rate 
»f $20 an evening. Enclosed mother 
advising that the boy be taken to Germany at once. 
This advice small boy with the 
big ambition was taken to Leipzig 
The Colorado millionaire never lost interest in him and 


was a note to his 


was followed and the 


after a boyish success in the Conservatorium presente: 


him with a magnificent Stradivarius violin which has re 


mained his faithful friend all these vears 

The little boy with the white sailor suit was Louis P 
singer, the young vyiolin  virtuos wh as aroused 
Europeans by his magnetic playing, and who has bee 
railed by critics and public as being one of the greatest 


f contemporary violinists 


Lambert on the Ocean. 
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From Cafe Maid to Grand Opera Star. 





Not veryorn know that Mari Delna the far i 
French contralto was, in her earlier days, a serving i 
ma cafe William C. Carl, the well known New York 
organist, vouches for the authenticity of ¢ statement. [ie 

iys that when a student unde \lexandre Guilmant a 
Meudon, France, it was his istom 1 take his afte 
linner flee every ening le depot cafe near)y 
whic was kept by a | | nd he rranddaughter 
After serving the guests the maid would repair to an ad 

ining room and amuse herself by playing and singing 
snatches from the best know: peras Being unskilled 1 
the art of mus ¢ was compell play the me 

with the right in ! 
he left 

rhe Amer an t wa ere 
emarkable il talent of the e n 
extra linar eauty f ‘ He ft 
quent! asked why ed td rse t n 
isa prot ‘ i j talen ld hard 
fa { . j 7 awed her in he ' n 
ind ence rev ‘ ) 
waken in her a ce fe » § { . 
But his eff were yparen Availing ! 

iD retitye , ’ i 2g ‘ 

nother W hy | 

Carl finally ete ; r i \ 

{ Deve lay 4 ca ‘ t 

nent read ‘ ensati i le wt at ) a f 
nique in Par i De t forme f ! 
Meudon, w ( ¢ reigning prima d 

ere ever an 4 cle rar 
neces wit M polit Opera | é 

f. . su 

Mrs. Thoms Presents a Comedy. 

(lara } Thoms wrote and presented edy 
Michael's Scho Buffalo, N. ¥ ily 11 ed 
standing roo miy) wit eaps of ap ghter 
and compliments following the performance: war 


efforts of Mrs. Thoms. Clara Druar. Olive ¢ 

thers Misses Druar and ( eny are ke foe § , re 
itals at Roycroft Inn (Elbert Hubbard) Ure 7 . 
now goes to the beautiful Morgan estate at Norwalk, Conn 
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The Eddys in Greenfield, Mass. 

Boston Globe, July 21, 1912.) 

Clarence Eddy have been visiting in 
Mr. Eddy long ago attained an in- 
ternational reputation as an organist. His friends are con- 
fident that he is one of the finest organists now living in 
world, This week he indulged in some reminiscences 
He was born in 1851, in one of the 
Wells street, in the rear of the Bijou 


{From 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Greenfield this week 


the 

f his boyhood days. 
little cottages on 
Lheater 


M4 


Mr. Eddy’s father was a dry goods merchant, and was 


t one time the leading merchant in that line in Greenfield 
Mr. Eddy popcorn at the 
and in the Winter, when the candy 


molasses candy. 


In his early school days sold 


fairs and other places 
was not sticky, he sold 
years a soprano in what is now 
was Mr. Eddy’s first instruc- 
The old organ in the old church on: which 
The boy’s legs 
were then hardly long enough to reach the pedals. Later 
Gilbert Wilson, son of Joel Wilson, an old-time Greenfield 
was the instructor of H. Clarence Eddy, as he 


Laura Billings 
\ll Souls’ Unit 


tor in- music. 


lor many 


arian Church, 


he first played would be a curiosity today. 


merchant, 


vas known in those days 


It is a moderate estimate that Mr. Eddy has during his 
ife traveled 500,000 miles. When one recalls that it is 
5.000 miles around the world, it will be seen that Mr 


Eddy has 


traveled more 


traveling. In one season alone he 
than 50,000 miles. His interest in his work 
During the week Mr. Eddy’s sister 
been friends 


done some 

as keen 
Mrs 
field 


as ever 
Conke y 
She has two boys 


Grace has visiting in Green 


Her husband is engaged in the 


ods business in Boston and their home is at Allston 


dry ge 
Mr. and Mrs, Eddy have been most successful in their 
mcert tours. Mrs. Eddy, who is a native of California, 
has a magnificent contralto voice and has been highly 
praised. wherever she has appeared. She studied music 
under the best of teachers in London, Paris, New York 
nd San Francisco 
Gadsii's Say on Opera in English. 

While waiting for native composers to write American 
peras,” suggests Johanna Gadski, “the English librettos 
of standard works of all nations should be rewritten 
Most translations are atrocious. Take the libretto ordi 


rhe 
an effort to give 
should be 


at the way the author’s tm 
tent is tortured in 


The 


not 


narily obtainable opera. 
an English equivalent 
done literary 


literal translation so 


amusing. books over by 


will bother about the 


succeed in retaining the sense of the original 


nen who 


ig as they 


d trans 


forming the words into English that is express 


Outside of New York I find an astonishing eagerness 


were only sung in English it would miss many of the best 
artists. Would Caruso, for example, come to America if 
he were compelled to sing in English? Would the leading 
French singers? 

“It is not only a treat, but a necessity, to hear operas in 
their native tongue. To the cultivated person it adds to 
pleasure. When I first came to America I had heard cer- 
tain works only in German, It was not until I heard them 
in their original French and Italian that I fully appreciated 
their beauty and worth.” 


BITUAR 


Gerrit Smith. 

Gerrit Smith, for many years one of the leading church 
organists of America, died suddenly Sunday of this week 
(July 21) of pneumonia, at his summer home in Darien, 
Conn. Md., Decem- 
He started his musical career as a boy choir 
Geneva, N. Y. Later he was graduated from 
Hobart College in that city. During his college life he 
played the organ in the chapel. The deceased had two 
periods of music study in Germany; one in Stuttgart and 
a second in Berlin. In this country he studied organ with 
Samuel P. Warren and Eugene Thayer and piano with the 
late William H. Sherwood. On his first return from Ger- 
many, Mr. Smith was engaged as organist and choir direc- 
tor for St. Paul's Cathedral in Buffalo, N. Y. When he 
back to America from his studies in Berlin he was 
appointed musical director and organist at St. Peter's in 
\lbany. 


Mr. Smith was born in Hagerstown, 
1850. 
singer in 


ber 11, 


came 


Mr, Smith gained greater prominence when he was en- 
gaged by the South Church, New York, and it was his 
organ recitals for many years, as well as the Sunday music 
services under Mr. Smith’s direction, that attracted notice. 
(he deceased musician was one of the founders of the 
Manuscript Society and he had served the club as presi- 
dent. He was prominent also in the councils of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists. Besides his church work in New 
York, Mr. Smith was professor of music at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. He wrote many songs, church music, 
some piano pieces and a cantata, “King David.” A widow, 
who was formerly well known as a choir and concert so- 
prano, survives Mr, Smith. The funeral service at the 
Connecticut home was private, but a memorial service is 
to be held in New York, the date to be announced later. 


Suzanna Baker Watson (Mrs. Edmund Watson), a con- 


gentle nature and Christian character she received love and hono: 
among us. 

We shall miss her here, but we shall think of her as baving 
entered that goodly Land of Song where they cease not to offer 
the sacrifice of praise before the throne. 

We feel that we have a share in the sorrow of the bereaved 
family, and our prayer shall be that they may have the grace and 
comfort of our God. 


Eda Kampmann. 


IS MRE Se IR 
Ba, Ba, Bad Publisher! 


To The Musical Courier 

Why should we be peevish over the ten per cent. royalty 
received by composers for their work, and waste so much 
sympathy over the publisher who runs no such fisks as 
supposed in offering their works to the public? We know, 
as well as everyone, that publishers are and ever were 
clever business men, and that serious writers usually have 
rather a hard time in getting their first works accepted, 
unless, like many musicians (and poets), they stand the ex 
pense of first editions. I know one American composer 
with what has been acknowledged as great talent who has 
spent years in study in every branch that would add to 
efficiency in musical composition, who did not publish 
until ripe years had been attained, who has as good con- 
tracts as could be made. The first publishers ran no risks, 
for, like the poets in England and America, the plates and 
first editions had to be paid for. It is ten years since 
these works—which have been done time and time again 
by great artists in public—appeared, and yet this composer, 
so far, has received just three dollars and sixty-five cents 
in royalties. It is true that writers who are connected 
with large schools, or appear in public, have a bette: 
chance; but the quiet writer cannot live from his royalties 
and it seems unfair to say—as is often heard—“Why, he 
has talent and got $25 for such and such a piece. What 
more does he want?” We do not hesitate to go to our 
physician because he has attained success and wealth; on 
the contrary, we go to him all the more quickly. But the 
writer, alas, must be satisfied with the mouse’s share, and 
we contend more sympathy should be given him and more 
support than in the past, if art is to flourish, And how 
dull life would be if we took the creators from us! This 
state of affairs in America and England, I feel, is largely 
due to the fact that the vernacular is not sung in opera 
and concert—an injustice to our composers, poets and our 
public. We may be naive in continuing to write, but many 
of us want a national, musical art, and keep on, in the 
hope that something may be done for the English lan- 
guage, and after the system of “vocal music in the ver- 
nacular” is established, we may then be able to see whether 
or not we have musicians and poets of talent, and whether 
or not their work is wanted. The musicians can do noth- 
ing for themselves, or aid poetry and drama, until we wish 
to hear our own language sung in opera and concert. That 
we are not wanted may be true; but we hardly believe 
that a national musical art is not wanted here, as else- 
A Natve Composer. 








WANTED 





teachers of Voice Culture—women— 

Two men Voice teachers, $1,200 to 
A teacher cf Organ, Theory, Harmony (man) 
$1,400, September openings in Southern Colleges. Ad- 








Interstate Teachers’ Agency, Macheca Build- 


) hear songs with English words [ spend much time  tralto, died at San Antonio, Texas, June 26. She had a 
earching for appropriate translations. | assure you it 1s quite phenomenal voice of three octaves, which had been 
t easy. Sometimes I sing a number in the original lan trained under Leslie Martin in New. York. Mrs. Watson 
tage, and then, if there is a demand tor a repetition, a was a favorite in society because of her beautiful voice 
e in the English translation, There is no evading the and irresistible personal charm, and Mr. Martin always where 
enjoyment is keener when the sentiment of the hoped she would return North and assume a leading posi- 
ng is clearly understood.” tion, for which she was fitted. She was a soloist of the 
Why not give all operas at the Metropolitan in Eng First Presbyterian Church of San Antonio; the church 
she was asked bulletin devotes an entire page to her memory, as follows: " 
! No!” exclaimed the prima donna, “That would (gan prelude. In Memoriam MacDowel! WANTED—Two 
1 national calamity rhe Metropolitan is the leading This page is set apart to the memory of $1,000 to $1,200. 
era house of the world. The policy of giving operas in MRS. EDMUND C. WATSON, $1,400. 
language in which they were conceived should never = quran sate vest Jule oih,. Spre. 
tond ene ‘Wéiic ‘le. auaiuamaliaan For genere ; Her rare gift of song and her reverent spirit have been a real deéss: The 
; s'iration in our worship vars 
has heard the world’s greatest singers It works Not only as the leader of our service of praise, bat for her ow ing, New Orleans, La. 


MIs. 


“, MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 





inent pupils: Lillia Snelling, Metro- | 

Opera Winifred Mason, soloist First 

Christ. Scientist, Brooklyn; Henry Taylor, 
formerly Savage Opera Co. and Aboro 

( a Co, now with “Naughty Marietta” Co.; 
nna Lee Smith, soprano; Clarence C. Bawden, 
er Russell Bliss, bass, all at Church of the 
Dis es), W. 8rst St. New York; Mabel Pickard 

ers 0 yplicatt on 


STUDIO : THE CHELSEA 222 West 23d Street, New York 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE | 


De, F. Zeecreco, President 
46th YEAR 

All Branches of School of Opera 

Scho ol of Acting 
MU SIC 3.) 28 

odern Languages 

“It is a permanent educational institution 
bolding the same prominent position in music 
as the University of Chicago, the Art Insti 
tute, the Academy of Sciences and the Field 


Columbian Museum in their respective depart 

ments of educational labor."—Geo, P. Upton 

of the Chicago Tribune 
CaTaLoa MAILED Free on request to 


Chicago Musical 
Michigan Ave., 


College, 
Chicago. 
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MASON QUARTET 


OF 
CHARLESTON-ON-KANAWHA 


WILLIAM MASON HARRY BEKENSTEIN 
ist Violin 2d Violin 

RICHMOND HOUSTON WALTER BRAUER 
Viola "Celio 


Address: VWILLIAM MASON 
Home Office: CHARLESTON-ON-KANAWHA, W.Va. 
Eastern Office, care of ED. SCHUBERTH & CO. 
tt Bast 22d Street - New York City 





wassui Ty, Bi Ps 
and his ORCHESTRA 


Begins 3d Seasonal Wile Grove Park. Pomaaaipite 
y 


MAYHEW 





Katharine HOFFMANN sccompasi 


WITH SCHUMANN-HBINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 


Mme, E. B, de SERRANO 


Teacher of (i Siveivems Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte Maconda, 
Marcel, Caroline i. 

vena CULTURE, REPERTOIRE 
430 West S7th St.. Tel. 6641 Columbus 





New York 





GAMBLE CONCERT PARTY 


CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pllot 


Now Booking 


Season 1912-13 
° East End.Pittsberg, Pa. 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 


CARL FAELTEN, Director 
FOR PIANISTS AND MUSIC TEACHERS 


SPECIAL at =o FOR CHILDREN 
30 Huntington Avenue. Boston 15th Year 


‘BUNGLE VALERT ss 








Or Imraoven Music 
Srupy ror Bectwwens. 


jae for information and booklets of 
Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 1" West 
zoth, St * se. an” York City. Western address: 





ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC. 


Own building with one large concert hall and two small halls, also fifty oe 


rooms. Founded 


F. Mendelssohn-Barthold 
dents of all countries. Students received at 


in I Yearly attendance, 
ter cay Michaelmas each year, 


ah oe for- 


eigners received at any time, in accordance with page 9 of the regulations. 


The course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, namely : 
n, solo singing and thorough traini 
sacred music, theory, composition, history of 


all stringed and wind instruments, or 
opera, chamber music, orchestra, an 
music, literature and gsthetics. 


Piano, 
for the 


Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 


Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 
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THE MUSICAL 


COURIER 








Baldwin 


PIANO 








“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 


“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.’’—Pugno 


“A tone which blends so well with my voice.”’ —Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


214 W. FOURTH STREET, - CINCINNATI 





N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Directors: Cart Hern, Aucust FRAEMCKE. 
Instruction in all branches of music from first 
beginning to highest perfection 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced 
professors 


Free advantages to students: 
concerts, 


Harmony lectures, 
ensemble playing, vocal sign reading. 
SEND FOR CATALOGU 

TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(The Metropolitan College of Music) 
JOHN B. CALVERT, D. D., President 212 W. 59th Street, New York City 


SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION 
June 24th to August 2d 
Unusual Advantages for Teachers 
27th Season Begins Oct. ist 


KATE S, CHITTENDEN, Dean 


APOLIS CONSERVATORY % MUSIC 


MUSIC, THE SPEECH ARTS, MODERN LANGUAGES 








Send fer Circulars and Catalogue 








Mr Edgar M. Cawley, VIOLIN—Mr. Gaylord Yost, Mrs. 
Beutel, Miss Eugenie Ella Schroeder Yost, Mrs. Ed 
gic gar M. Cawley 
NV sler ) ° . . 
i. Glenn O., Fee SPEECH ARTS—Mrs. S. T. Hea 
F riermood : ol. 


» the above, are twenty-five teachers of the highest standing 

of Music and Dramatic Art in the 

ent for Young Ladies 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


and most complete schoo 
Middle West Ideal Residence Depart 


EDCAR M. CAWLEY, Director, 430 North Meridian Street 





FUMERICAN (CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC OF THE 

BOARD OF REGENTS. 
Emil Real, Director. 
from beginning to artistic perfection. 
performances. 


CITY OF NEW YORK. CHARTERED BY 
305 EAST 86th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Faculty of Soloists. Instruction in all branches of music 


Grand Opera School with public pupils 
Prospectus sent on application. 





CGoncert=-Bureau 


EMIL GUTMANN) 


BERLIN—-MUNICH 
Letters: Berlin W. 35, Carlsbad grams: Konzertgutmann Berlin. Chief 
agents of nearly all known artists Management of great music-festivals and of all 
kinds of concerts in all important towns of Europe. Organizing of concert tours in 


ill European countries 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World's Createst Musical Bureae 


GEAMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 1 
Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic Concerts 


Cable 


Berlina; the sew Subscription Concerts. Hamburg; the 
Bechsteia Hall, Berlio 

Representative of more than 400 artists, includ 
ing d’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler 


Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefie 
and many other celebrities Also manager of the 
Rerlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
Nikisch 


Principal Agency tor Music Teachers 





* 0 iv AR Berlin, W. 
Schelling St. 6 
CONCERT DIRECTION 


Representative of Emmy Destinn, Teresa Carrefio, 
Joseph Lhevinne, Brussels String Quartet, Oskar 
Fried, Gesellechaft der Musikfreunde, Stern’cher 
Gesang-verein and others 





Granberry Piano Schoo: 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piane Playing 
THE FAELTEN SYSTEM 
Bookiets—Carnegie Hall. New York 
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use REINDANL VIOLING 
Violins sent to respen- 
sible persons on trial, 
fer comparison with 
other sew or famous 
old violins. If desired. 
areduel charge ac- 
counts o 
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USED AND "EXDORSED BY 


Bernard | emana r 
cqwvers joo oven KNOTE REINDAHL 
a 
Hs ercormn P . see Keetsler- Atatlen , 318 Athenzeum Bidg. 
- wenn Alcxepder Bull §9 East Yan Seren Street 
B, 6. Secchoctn thane Mees 
Arbor Hartresse CHICAGO, ILLINGIS, U.S.4 


A. B. GHASE PIANOS 
Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 


NORWALK, OHIO 


Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of Tux Musicas 


Courter 





A quality of Tone Which Will Please the 
Most Critical 


A Piano Which Will Stand the Test of 


Years of Usage 


Case Designs Which Are Original, Artistic 
and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO, 


HOLLAND, MICH, 


STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN S. VW. 22a Bernburger Street (Philharmonie) 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 








FOUNDED 1850 1,350 PUPILS 130 TEACHERS 

Rasy - al Pratesace GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
Conservat Ib s of Orera Dramatic Scho " t “ 
tag Orchestra Schoo Pe ‘ Serminary Spe 

Private and Ensemble Classes 
’ I I Piano IP MARTIN KRAUSE JAMES KWAST EMMA KOCH, 
GEORG BERTRAM, THEODOR SCHOENBERGER 
Singing f NICKLASS-KEMPNER, Fr MATHILDE MALLINGER iit 2m 
wer on EMMY RAABE BURG, FRANZESCHINA PREVOSTI, NIKOLAUS ROTHMUUHL, 
KARL MAYER, ! EVUGEN BRIEGER, 
Violin foas GUSTAV HOLLAENDER. ALEXANDER FIEDEMANN SAM FRANKO 
omposition—WILHELM KI ATT ‘Ez Frege R VON FIEL 


Theory and < 





a — F Music and Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Fifty-fifth: Year, 1909-1910. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or Gage branches. Principal admisson times begin 
and September Admission granted a at othe : 


Prospectus and List of Teachers From the Directorium 


HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO ‘THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nos. 66 and 68 University Place . 








NEW YORK 




















THE MUSICAL COURIER 














THE 


iSTEINWAY Hani 
ANOS || Atlacsaae X Apnmtin 


[GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


pescpesnenines sie sek “THE STRADIVARIUS 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


Park Avenue, Borough of peepee’ 
Jackson Avenue, Borough of Queens 


Factories: Ditmars Avenue, Borough of Queens (NEW YORK (Wy) ) 
Riker Avenue, Borough of Queens 


f St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - - - - HAMBURG 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St,, Portman Sq.,W., Londoa 


Jungtiernstieg 34, Hamburg, and B T NJ 
Koeniggractzerstrasse 6, Berlin 
They ave efee sold by cur accredited representatives in al! principal cities all over the globe 


STEINW AY & SONS 


~“IMBALE* 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 

in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 

JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 
t Manufactured by: 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 


Warereoms: } 






































THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority ; 
were never better emphasized ad, 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. « @ 





It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 


The advantage of such a saa is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 


nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano 
artists 


SOHMER & CO. THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Feetory and General Offices: 


12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Streets, New York 


315 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Led., 34 Margaret Street 
Corner 324 Street 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 























BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








